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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Chancellor has been making speeches at 
Dantzic which have all the interest of acrostics or other 
intellectual puzzles. In one he stated that the Treaty with 
Russia, just come into force, and already, we may add, filling 
the frontier towns with business, was due mainly to his Em- 
peror. His Majesty regarded it not only as a condition of 
commercial progress, and a guarantee for peace, but as some- 
thing much more important. “He saw further, and had an 
eye to the probability that, in the forthcoming century, the 
peoples of Europe might find it necessary to stand shoulder 
to shoulder; and that some of them might not be powerful 
enough to face coming eventualities alone.” Who is the 
enemy? Is the German Emperor expecting the long-prophesied 
outbreak of the Chinese millions, or does he look forward to an 
attack by the United States on all Europe, or is he antici- 
‘pating a universal insurrection against society, or finally, does 
he anticipate a war of tariffs, with all Europe against the 
world? It isa most curious utterance for a man in Count 
Caprivi’s position to have made, evidently with his master’s 
consent. It is the federation of Europe to which he points, 
with Russia included init. He further said that the Emperor 
was firmly persuaded that the future development of his 
country must not restrict itself to German waters, “ but that 
German energy must make its way across the ocean.” Is he 
going to take Brazil, an acquisition quite possible if America 
agreed, or the Eastern Archipelago, which would almost cry 
aloud to him if Holland entered the Empire; or what? The 
Emperor is dreaming of something, and Emperors’ dreams are 
serious things. 




















The French have set up a Colonial Ministry, and appointed 
M. Boulanger Minister, with a seat in the Cabinet. The 
Premier rushed the Bill through the Chamber on Saturday 
without trouble, and expected to rush it through the Senate; 
but the Senate, in an unexplained fit of ill-temper, adjourned 
till April 24th. Thereupon, M. Casimir-Périer told the Pre- 
sident of that body, in plain terms, that if the Senators did not 
come back on Monday and vote his Bill, he would resign. So 
they came back from their holiday, two hundred and fifty of 
them, and by eight to one voted his Bill. It was an autocratic 
method of acting; but, as we have explained elsewhere, both 
the Bill and the speed were State necessities. The Times’ 
orrespondent complains that no details are settled, the Bill 
merely creating a Minister with a salary, but all details can 
be settled afterwards. What is indispensable is a Minister 
in the Cabinet whom Colonial authorities will obey. At 
Present they langh at home instructions, and are ready to 
conquer Empires on their own hook. The march to Timbuctoo 
for example, with its resulting catastrophe, was made in direct 
defiance of written orders, the Colonel in command thinking 
himself a much bigger man than anybody except a Minister. 


On Friday week, the House of Commons dealt with the 








question of National Defence, raised by Sir Charles Dilke on 
the motion to go into Committee of Supply. Sir Charles 
Dilke, though he did not commit himself to any cut-and-dried 
plan, seemed to favour the notion that there should be a 
Minister of National Defence, that under him there should 
be a permanent official head for each of the fighting services, 
and that the naval and military estimates should be framed 
in accordance with their advice. The important thing was to 
bring home responsibility, and to get the problem of National 
Defence looked at as a whole. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was in favour of creating a Treasurer of the Army and 
Navy, “a sort of Finance Minister over the two services,”— 
a fantastic and impracticable proposal. Mr. Balfour made 
a more luminous contribution to the debate. He was for a 
Committee of Cabinet on National Defence—such a Com- 
mittee actually sat during the late Administration—which 
should review the whole problem and keep permanent records, 
—“A body with permanent records. That is what we want.” 
We are not prepared to oppose this scheme off-hand, but 
it is a very far-reaching proposal. This Committee of 
Cabinet might easily become an inner Cabinet, and finally 
the repository of all power, while it would be greatly ham- 
pered by its permanent records. Its smallness and its 
importance would make it the place in which great acts of 
all kinds would be canvassed. 


Of the general characteristics of Lord Rosebery’s speech 
last Saturday in Edinburgh, we have said enough in other 
columns of this journal. He began by complaining of the 
criticism which his speech in the House of Lords had pro- 
voked, which he thought was “not animated by that benevo- 
lence which alone makes criticism at all tolerable,” and at a 
later point in his speech he asked, “ was ever a Government 
placed in so terrible a difficulty ” as the Government from the 
headship of which Mr. Gladstone had retired? ‘ Was ever 
a Government met, I venture to think, in the Press and in 
Parliament, with so little of generosity or of consideration ? ”’ 
And Lord Rosebery was evidently not alluding to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s little effort at political infanticide, for he immediately 
describes that as “a harmless and possibly a beneficent at- 
tempt and intention to strangle the babe in its cradle.” To 
what then did he allude? We should have been inclined to 
say that, except as regards Mr. Labouchere’s enterprise, no 
Government was ever received with more generosity or con- 
sideration. We fear the new Prime Minister is thin-skinned. 
He defended what he had said of the necessity of converting 
England to Home-rule, by remarking that the resistance of 
Ulster is really due to the English majority against Home- 
rule,—which is quite a delusion of Lord Rosebery’s,—and that 
the action of the House of Lords was also due to this con- 
fidence of theirs in the backing of England,—which we hold to 
be quite true and perfectly legitimate. Indeed, Lord Rose- 
bery’s address in the House of Lords was so sound in principle 
that we cannot but sincerely regret his qualified and not quite 
candid retractation. 


We have yet to hear Lord Rosebery’s speech at Wigan 
before we know whether he will “ catch on” with the English 
people. That should give us his ideas of the future of Labour. 
He is still most popular in London, and on Wednesday re- 
ceived an address from the Progressives of the London County 
Council, which gave him the opportunity of a long speech. 
It was full of praise of the County Council, for the most pait 
deserved, but it also contained some general ideas. He approver, 
for instance, of a rate of wages not settled by competition, of 
insisting that contractors shall pay this rate, and of dispensing 
so far as possible with all middlemen. Thatisto say, heapproves 
of compelling ratepayers to give a grant-in-aid to workmen, of 
preferring outsiders to experts as builders and drainmakers, 
and of placing hosts of werkmen, who are also voters, at the 
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disposal of the County Council. Lord Rosebery further 
approved strongly of the taxation of “ ground-values,”—that 
is, in fact, of diminishing the temptation to hold freeholds, 
and of some principle, not defined, of “betterment.” He is 
strongly in favour of the unification of London as opposed 
to its federalisation, and of the equalisation of rates, which, 
indeed, he says her Majesty’s Government has nailed to the 
mast-head. He, in fact, considers “a satisfied reformer a 
dangerous being,” very like a derelict in the Atlantic, against 
which living ships are apt to founder. He was entirely in 
favour of Government trying the experiment of an eight-hours 
day in their own establishments, and noticed with pleasure that 
the railways had accepted the legislative demand on them to 
increase their servants’ wages. In truth, Lord Rosebery is more 
inclined to make the labourer more comfortable, so far as the 
State can do it, than to attend to any political programme 
whatever. That is for him the “new spirit in politics.” It 
is not a bad spirit, and will produce some excellent results; 
but, as Captain Cuttle said, “all depends on the application 
thereof.” The Sermon on the Mount is better still; but let 
Lord Rosebery try to apply it before the peop'e are Christian. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the great Edinburgh meeting at 
the Corn Exchange on Thursday, was a clear and brilliant 
exposure of Lord Rosebery’s political inconsistencies, followed, 
however, by an expression of cordial sympathy with his reply 
to the address of congratulation from the County Council. He 
laughed at Lord Rosebery for withdrawing what he said in 
the House of Lords about the necessity of obtaining the 
“predominant partner’s” consent to the dissolution and re- 
constituti of partnership between the three constituents of 
the United Kingdom, observing that it reminded him of Mr. 
Helps’s account of the system pursued by the Mouiskas of 
Spanish America for collecting their debts. They tied a tiger 
to the door of their debtor, and the debtor was unable to 
move till he had satisfied the claim. The Irish party do the 
same with the Government. When Lord Rosebery made his 
speech in the House of Lords, the tiger began to roar, and when 
the tiger began to roar, Lord Rosebery began to apologise and 
to explain. But as we had already written on this subject, and 
written on the exact lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech before 
he delivered it, we need not dwell further on the vast difference 
between a proposal for the reconstitution of a partnership and 
any other important proposal not involving any such change, 
as Mr. Chamberlain, with his usual brilliance, expounded it. 
Perhaps he a little overstated the case when he said that even 
in his Edinburgh speech, Lord Rosebery had admitted that he 
could not approve of overruling the English representatives 
if the English representatives had a greater majority than 45 
against Home-rule. That was supposed to be the figure in 
Lord Rosebery’s special example; but he did not go so far 
as to say that a majority of even 50 or 60 in England against 
Home-rule might not be overruled, if only an adequate 
Tmperial majority in favour of it could be otherwise gained. 


The New Zealanders have tried their Local Option, each 
district voting on the question. As the women vote as well as 
the men, the numbers for total prohibition rose high, but as a 
three-fifths majority is required, it was only carried in two out- 
of-the-way districts. In Dunedin however, total prohibition 
was within 18 of being carried, and at Port Chalmers only 50 
more votes were required. Under the statute, the votes which 
fail to secure total prohibition are added to the votes in favour 
of reduction, so the number of public-houses will be greatly 
reduced. The voting strongly eupports the theory we have 
always maintained, that the more extravagant the teetotal 
view, the more it attracts votes. Those who wish to be 
protected from themselves, wish to be protected wholly, and 

_know that the only effect of few houses is to make the liquor 
better and the company more decent. The correspondent of 
the Times at Auckland, who has paid great attention to this 
subject, should tell us soon whether, in the two districts 
which have accepted total prohibition, drunkenness is much 
reduced. Illicit whisky intoxicates just as much as licit, 
though it is often less adulterated. 


Mr. Fowler should look into the Indian Budget closely. 
The statement made by Mr. Westland on Wednesday looks 
more favourable than the previous account, because there is 
an improvement of a million in railway revenue, and of half- 


there is grave reason for doubting the second, We are 

on authority which convinces us that the improvement ; 

to resettlements in which the ryots are getting nis: 
squeezed. Their rates are raised everywhere, and the 
quent discontent, especially in the Punjab, igs ye Conse. 
India must pay her expenses of course somehow, babies : 
the peasants in order to build fortresses in Afghanis 

to save Lancashire manufacturers from competition, jg 
bad policy. It is because the peasants acquiesce inGeanl 
that we are safe in India. nie 


The Empire expands, as it seems to us, automatical} 
Nobody wants Unyoro, at all events until Uganda has ? 
brought into order, and means of free Communication egg}, 
lished between it and the coast. Nevertheless, we are gj 
one foresees, to take Unyoro. The “ King” of that State j 
out of temper with us, probably because he is a far-sight 
man and draws his income from slave-raiding, and he hay 
accordingly threatened dependants of ours, specially ong 
Toro. Thereupon Major Owen, who has formed an arm 
with the regular English skill, of four thousand « Nubian” 
splendid fighting-men, proposes to defend Toro and crush 
Kabba Rega, King of Unyoro. If we crush him we mut 
govern his country, which is within the “ British sphere;” ang 
so the work goes on. We hold it righteous work, g 
healthy bit of disagreeable duty for a prosperous white people 
to perform, but we do wish the country to be sensible, anj 
allow these Nubians, and Soudanese, and fighting Ugandans 
to be organised into an “ Auxiliary Corps,” on the model 
the West India Regiments. If that is not done, wa sha} 
some day have a mutiny in the African Lake country, and, 
sort of hell upon earth to put straight by another Abyssinig 
Expedition. It is too stupid t> rash at work like this with 
our eyes shut, but we suppose th. . is the democratic way, 


The death of Louis Kossuth, which occurred at Turin 
Tuesday night, at the age of ninety-one, removes a most strik. 
ing, rather than a great, figure from the stage. An insurgent 
to attain the supreme rank should succeed, and Kossuth no 
only failed, but, in one way, deserved to fail. That he wags 
disinterested patriot no one can doubt; but he had a narroy 
view of politics, limited entirely to his own country and his 
own race within that country. When, in the rising of 188 
he had succeeded, and held the Austrian Empire in the holloy 
of his hand, he refused all compromise with the Hapsburg, 
staked all, as an Irishman might have done, on separation, 
and, when beaten by the mightier forces he had evoked, 
retired, never again to enter the country which worshipped 
him, because it had acknowledged its legitimate King, th 
descendant of the man who earned his throne by saving 
Hungary from the Turk. But for that blunder, the Russian 
troops would never have entered Hungary, or have been asked 
to enter. Déak had far greater political wisdom, though he 
could not approach Kossuth in powers, especially in the 
powers which tell on masses of men. Soldier, administrator, 
and financier, Kossuth was before all things orator, and msy 
even claim to have been the greatest orator that ever lived. 
Certainly no other man ever made such speeches in another 
tongue as he made in English, speeches which great English 
judges pronounced matchless, and which cannot be read even 
now without a surging of the blood. He had learned English 
from Shakespeare and the Bible, as a distraction in priso, 
but so to use it he must have had a gift, like that of the 
greatest musicians, who can interpret thought on aly 
instrument, however little they may have used it. If Kossuth 
could have pardoned, he would have been one of the loftiest 
figures in history, but with the virtues of his race he had 
their foible, an unforgiving pride, that when aroused takes 
no heed of consequences even to their own cause. 


As is natural in an age like this, when fervid minds wil 
believe anything except Christianity, plans for creatilg 
Utopias are pretty common. Some Austrians are founding* 
community on Kilimanjaro, which is, we believe, to realist 
without crime the Anarchist idea of life without governmeth 
A great proprietor in the Basilicata proposes to restore the 
golden age by creating prosperous peasants, who will 10! 
read, and will forbid their children to learn; and seven] 
Australians, or at least settlers who have lived in Australis 





a-million in the revenue from land. The first improvement 
may be all right, even if rates have been a little increased, but 


have bought and settled on a vast estate in Paraguay, hoping” 
realise the ideas of Mr. Bellamy’s book, “ Looking Backwards 
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t with a misfortune already, twenty-seven 

The apolar y vakelewe their brethren insisted on forcing 
having “reep the rule which forbids drinking alcohol. The 
- ch experiments are tried, the better; but experience 
more “ show that, to succeed, two conditions are imperative. 
at be strong supernataral faith of some kind, the 
ee physical comfort not being a strong enough “ religio” 
pinding, and there must be despotic power almost extending 
fe and death in the hands of some individual or Council. 
aaetsion as individuals are no more alike than the trees are 


alike, they will demonstrate their separateness. 


Mr, Gladstone has published a very impressive letter to Sir 
John Cowan, the head of his Midlothian Committee, which is, 
we suppose, if not exactly a farewell, yet a preparation for fare- 
well, though it is evident that he does not as yet contemplate 
resigning his seat. He speaks of the whole period of his 

litical experience as an epoch of “emancipation,” and looks 
forward to the “ period now opening as a period possibly of 
yet greater moral dangers, certainly a great ordeal for those 
classes which are now becoming largely conscious of power, 
and never heretofore subject to its deteriorating influences.” 
He reminds the new couches sociales of their great duties 
to the community at large, their obligation to respect liberty 
for all without distinction of class, creed, or country, and to 
prefer resolutely “the interests of the whole to any interest, 
be it what it may, of a narrower scope.” That could not be 
better said. Then Mr. Gladstone goes on to launch a last 
bolt at the House of Lords for not deferring to the policy of 
the Commons, and to renew the expression of his conviction 
that until “the just demands of Ireland are conceded,” the 
British Empire will never attain the maximum of its power, 
nor “British honour be cleared of the deepest historic stain 
which ever has attached to it,”—but which, be it remembered, 
Mr. Gladstone never discovered till he was a statesman of 

seventy-six years of age, till he had himself been more than 
half-a-century in public life, and for more than sixteen years 
at the head of one of the great parties in the State. 


On Monday the Watch Committee of the Ulster Convention 
League dealt with Lord Rosebery’s absurd statement, that 
Ulster’s opposition to Home-rule is based on English opinion, 
and that, but for the backing of England, Ulster would 
submit to “ the proper domination of the majority in Ireland.” 
So far from being found ready to submit to “the proper 
domination of the majority in Ireland,” the Watch Committee 
solemnly declare “ that nothing short of the exercise of the 
overwhelming physical force of the united Empire will ever 
be able to impose upon Ulster a tyranny so mischievous and 
so hateful.” The Committee goes on to ask whether Lord 
Rosebery is aware of the existence of the Ulster Defence 
Union. That body consists of 600 elected members, chosen 
from a register of 107,000 men of Ulster, duly enrolled in 
defence of the legislative Union. Lord Rosebery has clearly 
a good deal to learn about the political factors that dominate 
the Irish question, if he thinks that Ulster would be a neglect- 
able quantity were it not for English encouragement. As 
a matter of fact, the English encouragement of Ulster has 
been of the kind which is exercised by those who cling round 
a man’s legs and prevent him from precipitating a fight. The 
one thing that has kept the Ulstermen quiet, has been their 
desire not to offend their friends in England. 


The Irish National League of Great Britain seems as little 
inclined to acquiesce in the Irish policy of Lord Rosebery as 
the Parnellites in Ireland. Their chairman, Mr. M. Ryan, 
has put forth an address to the various Irish electors in 
England which bitterly attacks both Lord Rosebery’s doctrine 
that England, as the predominant partner in the Union, must 
be more or less converted before Ireland can get Home-rule, 
and still more scornfully the disposition of the Anti- 
Parnellites to accept Lord Rosebery’s leadership. Here is the 
wording of part of the address, and it expresses the tone of 
the whole of it:—‘Demand assurances from the Prime 
Minister. Insist on a definition of Home-rule. Let there be 
no dust-throwing, no lying, no approaches to the Unionist 
party, no attempt to retreat in the direction of mere local 

Government. Tolerate no makeshifts, Tell the pre- 
dominant partner plainly what you want, and that you mean 
to get it. Be bold and straightforward. Be earnest and un- 


it is stated that “A brave man clears a den of lions;” (by 
the way, a “den of lions” is meant apparently to rhyme with 
“self-reliance.”) Ifthe Nationalist Leaguers of Great Britain 
be regarded as “ the den of lions,” we doubt very much whether 
Lord Rosebery is “ the brave man ” who will “clear” it. 


On Monday, the House of Commons discussed the dockyard 
wages, on Mr. Kearley’s motion in favour of paying “ wages 
equivalent to the Trades-Union wages” of the district. The 
Government was the largest employer of labour in the land, 
and ought to set a good example. Mr. Robertson, on behalf 
of the Admiralty, opposed the motion, but declared that, as a 
mitter of fact, the wages prid by the Government were in 
every case higher than the mean Union wage in the dockyard 
districts. “Ifthey were going to introduce Union rates at all, 
he hoped the House would consider the proposal of the Member 
for Battersea, which was that all dockyard privileges and 
peculiarities should be swept away, and that a plain, straight- 
forward ordinary market wage on Trades-Union lines should 
be given.” In conclusion, Mr. Robertson announced that the 
Admiralty had determined to follow the example of the War 
Office, and “to introduce the forty-eight hours a week into 
the naval establishments.” Mr. Burns made a strong speech 
against the motion; but contended that, unless Trades-Union 
rates, wages, and conditions were observed in the dockyards, 
the Government would every year be threatened “by long 
speeches from Members, who were driven by political pressure 
and political bullies to air the grievances of their con- 
stituencies.” 


Tuesday’s debate on naval construction, -preliminary to Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth’s statement on the main vote for 
officers and men, was very interesting. Sir BE. Harland was 
for much longer men-of-war, Sir E. Reed for much shorter. 
The latter, indeed, thought tkat our vessels of war should be 
less like ships, and more like fortresses. Still more important 
was Mr. W. Allen’s protest against the manner in which the 
engineers’ branch of the service is treated. On board war- 
cruisers of twenty thousand horse-power, there were only 
twenty men to look after the engines. On an Atlantic liner 
“ having much less horse-power ” there were twenty-six. ‘‘ The 
reason why men would not serve more readily in the Navy as en- 
gineers was that those so serving were not treated and paid well 
enough.” “A naval chaplain was paid £260 a year, whilst an 
assistant-engineer, who was largely responsible for the safety 
of the ship, was only given the miserable pittance of £130, 
Staff-surgeons were paid £240 each, but an engineer was only 
given £200.” He would rather break stones on the road 
_than serve as an assistant-engineer. Yet “on the engineers 
alone did the safety of the Fleet depend.” We fear 
there is far too much truth in these charges; and wish Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth had done more than merely pro- 
mise to inquire into the matter. 


A meeting held at the house of Lord Egerton of Tatton 
(7 St. James’s Square), on Monday week, determined on raising 
a fund of £10,000, to extend by fresh buildings the accom- 
modation of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, for the collegiate 
educationof women. Dr. Talbot, vicar of Leeds, and formerly 
Warden of Keble, presided, and showed how limited had 
hitherto been the means placed at Miss Wordsworth’s dis- 
posal as the first head of the Hall, and how grievously the insti- 
tution stands in need of extension and enlarged resources. 
Lord Cranbrook, the Bishop of Ely, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., 
Sir James Paget, and Canon Scott Holland, all spoke power- 
fully in support of the proposal; and Dr. Ince (the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford) explained that what was 
desired was to build a new chapel, a new dining-hall and 
reception-room, and a new hall of residence, not to contain a 
greater number of students than thirty or thirty-five, so that 

the principal of the Hall may exert a real influence over 
all its students. The Lady Margaret Hall is of course 
to be in close connection with the Church of England, just as 
the Mrs. Somerville Hall is undenominational. But as Mr. 

George Russellremarked, the strong case for supporting gene- 

rously undenominational institutions should not be regarded 

as justifying the social persecution of denominational institu- 

tions, though there is a certain tendency in the present day 

so to regard it. 





Compromising. Be watchful and resolute. Above all, be 
self-reliant.” And then the writer bursts into verse, in which 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Thursday, 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S EXPLANATION. 


ty is too soon to be passing any sort of definite political 
judgment on Lord Rosebery. He is, as he says himself, 
a Phaethon in a very difficult position, “having to drive the 
chariot of the sun without being allowed to get into the 
chariot at all.” He has, in fact, to do much what the 
captain of a steamer does, to stand upon the bridge and 
telegraph to an engineer, whom he does not see, what 
measures he is to take with his engines, without having even 
the means of knowing whether his directions are accu- 
rately carried out. A Phaethon in such a position as that 
would certainly not be in a very enviable post; and it 
is no wonder if Lord Rosebery, who is new to the work, 
should find it easy to make mistakes which it is also 
difficult to correct without losing some of the prestige 
with which he has keen profusely eredited. But, on 
the whole, he has not begun well. The speech at 


Edinburgh last Saturday appears to us at once too} p 


elaborately adroit, and too wanting in that deliberate 
conviction which is after all the great qualification of 
a Prime Minister. It shades off that which he did 
say in the House of Lords into that which he wished 
to be understood to have said, with a great deal of 
cleverness, when to our mind it would have been far better 
to withdraw what he did say, as having exceeded his 
intention and conceded more to Lord Salisbury than he 
had meant to concede. And worse still (for that would 
have been comparatively unimportant if he had really only 
a little over-expressed himselt), he trifles with subjects 
with which a Prime Minister in his position is bound to deal 
most explicitly and gravely, professes to be on one side, 
and hints that he may be persuaded to pass to the other 
side, till the reader does not know whether he is extremist 
or moderate, or proposing to be either one or the other 
according to the less or greater force with which the wind 
blows. Lastly, he shows a certain amount of sensitiveness to 
censure when he had been treated with almost exceptional 
favour by his opponents; and though that may be ex- 
cusable in a man so little inured to the position, it is hardly 
a good omen for a young leader whom we hoped to see 
taking vith a sort of “frolic welcome ” either the tempest 
or the sunshine. 

In the first place, what Lord: Rosebery undoubtedly 
said in his first speech in the House of Lords, was 
that he agreed with Lord Salisbury that the “ predominant 
partner” in the Union must be persuaded to assent to the 
alteration of its terms, before those terms could be safely 
altered. And there is no manner of question as to what 
Lord Salisbury meant, for he has often repeated the 
remark that this recasting of the terms of Union stands 
on a totally different basis from any other Act of the 
United Kingdom, and should receive the separate assent 
of the partners. Now Lord Rosebery implies that he did 
not mean as much as that, that he only meant that the 
majorityin the United Kingdom for the new terms of 
Union should be a large and satisfactory majority, and 
that if England were still unwilling, her unwillingness 
should at least be so significantly diminished as to 
suggest that it is a transitory phenomenon of no real 
moment,—a mere slight survival of the strong disappro- 
bation she expressed in 1886. Well, if that was what 
Lord Rosebery really meant to say in his House of Lords’ 
speech on the first night of the Session, he should not 
have cordially agreed with Lord Salisbury, who meant, 
and who was known to have meant, something quite 
different. But we should not have blamed Lord Rose- 
bery at all if he had frankly admitted that he said 
too much, and that he had only meant to concur 
in the opinion that England must give evident signs 
of a changing mind, while the other partners to the 
Union gave signs of adhering firmly to their original 
wish to bave tke terms of Union completely recast. But 
we do object to Lord Rosebery’s rather shifty way of re- 
casting his expression of opinion without any frank ad- 
mission that he had been wrong and had gone further in 
principle than he had at all intended to go. What of all 
things we need most in a Prime Minister is complete 
straightforwardness. Indeed, while we should not have 
resented Lord Rosebery’s slip, if he had been willing to 
say it was a slip, we should have had all the more confi- 
dence in him for being willing to confess boldly that he 





had slipped. As it is, this part of his explanation ; 
satisfactory. He tries to make it appear that he, cay : 
what he wished to have'said. But he did not say it, aaj 


made a concession to Lord Salisbury, whose exact view ig 


well known, and has often been expressed, that ‘ 
different conditions are needful for the alteration of ie 
terms of Union, from any that are needful for @ 
Act, however otherwise important, which does 
alter the terms of Union. If Lord Rosebery does not 
agree to that, he made a slip, and should have sale 
ledged his slip. We freely admit that what he _ 
explains himself to have meant was not for him on a 
reasonable position to take up, if he had really taken it yy, 
But he did not take it up, and frankness required tha 
he should have said so. 


But what seems to us much more unsatisfactory tha 
Lord Rosebery’s restatement of his position on this elit 
is his very vacillating and tentative attitude on the subject 
of a Second House of Legislature, especially when he 
couples this vacillating tone with a direct request to the 
opular Chamber so to alter its Standing Orders as to make 
it much easier than it now is to overcome the opposition cf 
a large minority. What alarms us most is that Lord 
Rosebery provides deliberately for giving way at some 
future time as to the desirableness of having a Second 
House of Legislature at all. He is, he says, a Second 
Chamber man. But he is not so convinced as he was that 
a Second Chamber is essential He would have a House to 
revise the legislation of the Commons if he could get a 
good one; but when he looks at the elaborate Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons, and sees what difficulties 
they put in the way of hasty legislation, he really doubts 
whether more guarantees against hasty legislation are 
necessary. And then it is so difficult to get a good Second 
House of Legislature. Altogether, he gives the impression 
that he is quite prepared to get rid of the Second House 
of Legislature altogether, if only public opinion will cry 
out, and cry out loudly, for “ending” the Lords. That 
is not at all the attitude we want in a Prime Minister, 
We want him to guide popular opinion, not to lay himself 
out to be guided by it, as he does. This is, indeed, the 
part of his speech which inspires us with the greatest dis. 
trust. It is very like the attitude of the popular orator 
in ‘‘The Biglow Papers,” who stated frankly that he was 
quite ready to change his opinions, if he found they were 
unwelcome to his constituents. Lord Rosebery should 
know, too, that the more difficult is the passage of a 
measure through a popular House of Legislature,—the 
more party passion it rouses,—the more, and not the less, 
needful is it that that measure should be revised by some 
dispassionate Second House of Legislature. We do not 
say, and do not think, that the House of Lords, as it is at 
present constituted, meets the necessity of the case. A 
House which is almost sure to clip closely Liberal pro- 
posals, and almost sure not to modify, in a Liberal sense, 
Conservative proposals, is not what we want, though even 
that one-sided machine is much better in the public interest 
than no revising body at all, since revolutionary measures 
need safeguarding more urgently than Conservative 
measures need relaxing. But we do say that the more hotly a 
measure is contested in the Commons by the representatives 
of the two parties, the more certain is it that the majority 
will press their case to its logical extremes, as we saw 
when a great constitutional revolution was carried through 
the Commons, half-undiscussed, by the wholesale applica- 
tion of the gag. Lord Rosebery’s reasons for doubting 
whether a Second House of Legislature is requisite at 
all, are really the best possible reasons for having a strong 
and dispassionate body which should carefully reconsider 
the issues decided under the pressure of vehement 
party passion in the House of Commons. And when 
we consider that Lord Rosebery utters in the same 
breath his eagerness to shorten the procedure of the 
House of Commons, and his doubts as to the neces- 
sity of any equivalent for the present House of 
Lords, we cannot help regarding him as a dangerous 
Prime Minister, who, on that point at all events, seems 
prepared to outdo even Mr. Gladstone in his Radicalism. 
A National Convention always in existence without avy 
Constitutional limitations, and with absolute power to 
alter the whole organisation of the nation at its ow? 
will and pleasure, would be a very dangerous body, and 
one almost without precedent even in Democracies. 
But we would rather have even an out-and-out Radical 
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‘ne Minister than one who almost announces his 
to sit on the rail, and get off it on whichever 
‘1, the popular voice shall desire him"to"descend. If 
sds or Prime Ministers are giving up the very notion of 
ip the people whom they rule, and loudly proclaiming 
gu me dines to follow instead of leading,'the prospects 
r ose in England are even worse than its prospects 
ee, where not only the Senate but the President 
iD the power, and often the will, to veto rash measures, 
pr to secure their careful reconsideration by the 
people. 
THE NEW PREMIER & THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


ORD ROSEBERY has uttered another sentence to 
L recede from. In his speech at Edinburgh on 
Saturday he said, apparently with some earnestness :— 
“You would not think it right of me to disguise the con- 
yiction that I have often expressed, which runs counter to 
many of those who wish for Disestablishment, but not to 
all, that a State, if it thinks it well to do so, has just as 
much right to maintain an Established Church for ts own 

wrposes and its own interests as it has to establish a 

standing army or any other institution that it thinks 

right.” That is Erastianism carried straight out to its 
farthest possible limit, further, for instance, than we who 
hold Established Churches to be most excellent institutions, 
should be prepared to go. It would justify a Govern- 
ment for State reasons in establishing a new Church which 
the people detested, nay, one which they thought positively 
dangerous to their souls. It is a complete defence for the 

Stuarts in their attempt to force Episcopalianism upon 

Scotland, nay, it would justify the Sultan, if he conquered 

England, in imposing upon the country “the Sacred Law.” 

Lord Rosebery goes further than Lord Houghton, for, 

while the latter declared the Anglican Church to be “a 

branch of the Civil Service maintained for the preservation 

of morality,” his successor suggests that the purpose may 
be only the interest of the State, wholly apart from that of 
the Church itself or of its doctrine, whether moral or theo- 
logical, We dare say Lord Rosebery did not mean all 
that, and, indeed, had never thought out the consequence 
of his own proposition, but he meant enough to show that 
he was a complete Erastian, that he had no sympathy 
with cries for Disestablishment, and that he regarded the 
power of a State to create as well as to endow a Church, 
as in theory complete, and limited only by an enlightened 
view of its own self-interest. If that does not hurt his 
Nonconformist friends, we do not know what will. They 
are often accused of hating the Church of England on 
account of its privileged position and its social pretensions, 
and, no doubt, an element of highly unspiritual jealousy, 
or even envy, enters into their dislike. It is exceedingly 
annoying when you feel yourself a professional, to find 
that the greatest professionals ireat you as an outsider, 
will not acknowledge your diploma, and will not, as the 
phrase goes in secular affairs, voluntarily “ consult 
with” you. So far Lord Rosebery is safe, for he says 
his opinion is of no practical importance, and that in 
spite of it he shall disestablish Churches; but there 
18 something behind. The immense majority of sincere 
Nonconformists, though they undoubtedly have a grudge 
to the Church of England for its worldly position, do 
also hold that the incidents of Establishment, the receipt 
of State pay, the existence of State patronage, the asser- 
tion of State authority, even in matters of pure form, like 
€ appointment by the Crown of a Commissioner in 
the Scotch General Assembly, are interferences with 
religious liberty, are derogations from the grand principle 
of the lonely Headship of Christ. As we do not see any 
reason why Christ should not exercise his sovereignty 
through lay agents, and as the substitution of a lay con- 
stegation for a State as patron seems to us a feeble device, 
With no spiritual meaning at all, we cannot endorse the 
Nonconformist view, but that it is held—often passionately 
eld—we have no doubt whatever. It is the very back- 
bone of their system of thought. It is for their spiritual, 
not their temporal independence, that they have borne 
Persecution, and even now bear many secular disad- 
Yantages; it is for this that they have contributed 
ery vast sums for the maintenance of their churches 
and their pastors, and for this that they have con- 
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— for generation after generation, to stand apart 
m the most cultivated and most prosperous section 


of It was for this that the Free 


e comunity. 


Church Ministers of Scotland went out in a body from 
their position and their manses, and for this that the 
English Nonconformists maintain what they themselves 
know to be the inconvenient system by which the pupils 
elect the teacher. They do not always get their spiritual 
liberty by their efforts for independence, wealthy deacons 
being quite as bad as lay patrons, and under fewer re- 
straints, but this is their ideal, as sacred to them as the 
dogmas of their faith or the divinely proclaimed rules of 
morality ; and to them Lord Rosebery’s sentence will be a 
galling surprise as well as a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence, They are reasonable human beings, and do not 
expect sympathy from Lord Salisbury, and were not meved 
to anything but laughter by Lord Palmerston’s impudent 
worldliness, but they have grown accustomed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s loftier morale, they knew that if he disestablished 
it was to get nearer to the divine law, and to find that his 
successor though a disestablisher of Churches still thinks 
it right to establish them, indeed would greatly prefer 
that course,—for that follows from his advocacy of re- 
union in Scotland,—will cut their consciences to the 
quick. We do not suppose they will desert him, or even 
abstain from voting, but they certainly will not be his 
unpaid and effective agents as they were Mr. Gladstone’s. 
There will be all the difference in their service between 
enthusiastic loyalty and the sort of adhesion that Sir 
William Harcourt, for instance, gives to his present chief. 


The loss at the elections following the loss of this 
enthusiasm should be great. There is a common idea 
afloat that the mass of British workmen are irreligious ; 
but it is only true in part. They are “ unobservant” in 
the towns to an almost unintelligible extent, for in most 
countries religious observances have for the masses a 
traditional interest; but they have not given up Chris- 
tianity as the French artisans have done, and whatever 
Christianity they retain is orthodox often to a very curious 
degree. They know, in fact, nothing about heresies. 
Thousands of the best men among them are strict Church 
and chapel members, and they all look with a certain 
respect towards the clergy, Anglican and Nonconformis* 
alike, seeing clearly, like sensible men, that they have no 
personal interest to serve. They listen to their lectures, 
they ask their opinions, and if they find them hotly con- 
vinced, they pay great deference to their judgments. 
This is particularly the case with the Nonconformist 
clergy, who have not won the workmen any more than 
their rivals, but who come closer to them, who understand 
their arguments more easily, and who are less separated 
from them by that wall of cultivation which is much 
more difficult to pass than a wall of social distinction. A 
dozen Nonconformist ministers will stir a whole city dis- 
trict, besides directly influencing or even controlling their 
own congregations, whose aggregate numbers, counting 
those they influence and those they admit to member- 
ship together, are often strangely underrated. There 
are whole classes in the ‘cities who “belong to the 
chapels,” and they are active classes, very given to 
think their “word in season” a most useful preach- 
ment, and their loss of enthusiasm for the cause will be 
felt, and strongly felt, in every borough election. We 
shall be told, of course, that we are all wrong, for that, 
enthusiastic or not, they will say the same things, and 
exert the same influence; but those who say so only 
depreciate Nonconformist earnestness. We appreciate it ; 
and though we differ from them, and quite perceive the 
worldly motives which mingle with their agitation against 
Establishments, we believe that they are sincere in their 
spiritual belief, that it is the mainspring of their energy, 
and that, with the realisation that their new leader is a 
thorough Gallio, much of that energy will go out of them. 
They can follow him still in the effort to wreck Establisb- 
ments, but it will be with very different emotions, and a 
very different amount of zeal. They are not greatly 
moved by Lord Rosebery’s running a horse for the Derby ; 
for the notion that a rich man must, on one side of his 
head, be frivolous, is in England ineradicable; but they 
will smart under the idea that the man who upsets the 
Church for them would much rather it remained standing, 
and would set up a new one in its place if he only 
could. 

It will be observed that we have laid no stress upon the 
sentence in the ecclesiastical division of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech which to many minds appears much more shocking 





than his Erastianism. He said, “the divisions in the 
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Church have invaded the secular field of politics, until at 
last the Liberal party has been forced to the conviction 
that every manse, or nearly every manse, of the Established 
Church of Scotland is an agency for the Tory party, and 
that the continuance of the Establishment and of the 
Liberal party in Scotland side by side are coming to he 
inconsistent. I, for my part, wish with all my heart that 
they had settled their differences among themselves. I 
wish with all my heart that, with no difference of doctrine 
that any ordinary eye can perceive, they could have found 
the opportunity to amalgamate once more into the 
National Church of Scotland. Some gentleman seems 
to prefer three Churches to one. I prefer one Church 
to three.” 

If that means that Lord Rosebery proposes to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland, solely because it is not 
politically Liberal, the sentence, besides being a direct 
menace to the Church of England, would be abominably 
eynical; but we do not think he meant that. The explanation 
of the Westminster Gazette that he only meant to say that a 
Church of one party is not a National Church, is not only 
more kindly but probably more accurate. The statement 
itself is a little reckless, because the Church of Scotland 
has only become Tory because the Radicals threaten to 
blow her up with dynamite; but then recklessness, one 
perceives, isa quality in Lord Rosebery’s speeches, and 
must be accepted—possibly with relief from the tantalising 
effects of over-cautious casuistry. Still, taking the two 
sentences together, and reckoning Lord Rosebery as one 
of the men whose imprudences best express his real mind, 
we do not think that Nonconformists in England will 
gather much comfort from his speech. They expected in 
him a worldly man, perhaps wished for it as a change; but 
a man who will carry out their ecclesiastical polity while 
wishing very much that they had given him precisely 
contrary orders, is not a man who will strike them as a 
fascinating figure. After all, even lax men would rather 
when a Cathedral is to be destroyed, that the iconoclast 
did not believe the building to be entirely deserving of 
preservation. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S FAREWELL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter of farewell to his long 
official life, is curiously characteristic of that life. 

Its earlier portions are full of stately humility, not un- 
mixed with a sober patriotic pride, and something of that 
sadness which a statesman of his vast power and capacity 
cannot help feeling when he looks to the falling of the 
curtain on the familiar scene as so near at hand; but in 
this portion of the letter all his admirers, both friends and 
foes, will feel that they could go beyond Mr. Gladstone in his 
regrets, and could far surpass his appreciation of that which 
he had achieved. Few of them indeed would deny that his 
career had been chargeable, as he says, “ with many errors 
of judgment,” but still fewer would challenge his remark 
that it had been, “on the whole, governed at least by 
uprightness of intention, and by a desire to learn ;” while 
they would add what he omits to say, that the splendour 
of his powers had given to even his worst errors a 
grandeur of effect which will secure them a great 
historic interest and an enduring fame. Undonbtedly the 
“ great legislative and administrative period” which he 
reviews, from the first Reform Bill to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which extended so largely the rights of the 
village populations, has been not only, as he says, “ perhaps 
on the whole the greatest in our annals,” but has been in 
great measure stamped with the impress of his own genius. 
Without his aid indeed the Corn-laws would have been re- 
pealed, but without his aid the commerce of the country 
could hardly have gained that immense development 
which his courage and his enterprise have secured for it. It 
is very questionable whether without his aid, popular educa- 
tion could have reached anything like its present maturity. 
Without his determination of purpose, it is almost certain 
that the Church of a small minority would still be imposed 
on the people of Ireland, and without his initiative there 
could hardly have arisen that respectful sympathy between 
the Established Church of England and the independent 
denominations, both Catholic and Protestant, which has 
softened so much the religious acrimony of former days, and 
turned acts of mere justice like the repeal of Tests, into 
securities for sympathy an 1 mutual respect. Mr. Gladstone’s 
scornful ani successful opposition to the Ecclesiastical 





Tithes Act, and that entente cordiale between. himself oy 
the great. dissenting bodies which has distinguish at a 
whole of the last quarter of a century, have done m, thy 
break down the various barricades of religious bigo ay 
any other statesman’s advocacy of mere toleration 
possibly have effected. Indeed, all that Mr. Gladstone 


done in this way has been done with a verye and 

3 . an 
impetuous earnestness, which has more than doubled the 
advantages of his policy. 

When Mr. Gladstone comes to touch upon the danger, 
of the future, the dignity and earnestness of his natured 
not fail him. Nothing can be more impressive than his 
warning to the classes who have only just received 
full measure of their political power, that their ney 
position is owing to “no principles less broad and no 
than these,—the love of liberty for all, without distinction 
of class, creed, or country, and the preference of the 
interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it 
of a narrower scope.” And his warning that the fint 
years of a democracy may be years of greater danger than 
any we have yet passed through,—unless the same digpog:. 
tion to renounce selfish privileges is to pervade the legig 
lation of the masses, which has influenced the clagges in 
giving up their exclusive privileges,—is a warp} 
which he certainly owed to the nation, after that unfor, 
tunate appeal to the masses to curb and conquer the 
sobriety,—or, as he thought it, the selfishness,—of the 
classes, which marked the initiation of the Home-ryl 
campaign. We earnestly hope that this warning of My. 
Gladstone’s may not be forgotten, as it bids fair to be, by 
those enthusiastic disciples of Lord Rosebery, who 
eulogise with so little discrimination that statesman 
desire to try what legislation can do to raise the level of 
the proletariat. The spirit of sympathy can, we believe, 
do a great deal more in this direction than any form 
legislation, and a great deal more, too, that will last, and 
not end in disastrous and bitter disappointment. Moreover, 
what voluntary agency does will not violate sacred rights, 
while a great many of the proposals of our Socialistic 
legislators will undoubtedly violate them, to the great loss 
not only of the wealthy and the well-to-do, but the stil 
greater loss of the labourers themselves. Mr. Gladstone's 
stately warning of the dangers of the coming epoch 
ought not to be lost on the ears of the great and eager 
democracy to which it is delivered. 

But when we come to the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone's 
farewell to official life, we come unfortunately to its sting, 
—to the indignation with which he views the opposition 
of the House of Lords to the measures of his ovm 
last Administration, and to the positive wrath with which 
he regards his failure to embody in our Constitution the 
darling proposal of his old age to give Ireland a separate 
Parliament and Administration of her own. As to the House 
of Lords, we cannot but think that Mr. Gladstone is nota 
little ungrateful. He speaks angrily of the “ development” 
of the “discrepancy of sentiment” between the two 
Houses which has taken place within the last twelve 
months, and he ignores altogether the justification of 
that discrepancy. Mr. Gladstone forgets that the Hous 
of Lords passed his Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
passed his popular Education Bill, passed his Ballot Bill, 
passed even his Irish Land Bills, and his various measures 
for protecting the free combination of the working classes 
against their employers, without any very serious resistane, 
because all these measures were backed by such a populat 
majority that they evidently represented the will of the 
nation at large, though not always the judgment, which, 
looking back from our present standpoint, the natiol 
at large would now reaffirm ;—for it is certain, we 
that the Irish Land policy of 1881 has been sup 
seded, even in the mind of the nation at large, by the 
policy of transforming tenants into owners. Neverthe 
less, the House of Lords bowed to the express will of 
the nation, even on questions on which the nation 
formed no mature judgment, when its temporary judgmett 
was unmistakably expressed. But as regards the “dit 
crepancy of sentiment” manifested within the last tweltt 
months, there has been no such unmistakable express 
of the will of the nation. The final majority in the Cot 
mons has always been short of forty, while the Irish party 
alone, which of course was not in the least an impart 
party, has always approached in number the figure cig 
Meanwhile, the “predominant partner” in the Unies 
as Mr. Gladstone’s own colleague and successor just 
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has always given a large and eager majority 
ails Bogan sures on ‘hich that “ discrepancy of senti- 
1g turned. What can be more justifiable than 
pers yising House of Legislature to delay measures on 
dre is perfectly clear that the nation has not made 
which ct especially when the chief measure in question 
9 va ‘avolving a revolution in the terms of partnership 
Lear Mr. Gladstone has absolutely no right to say 
ouse of Lords which passed all the great reforms 
his earlier Administrations, including even the drastic 
of his Bill of 1885, has exceeded its right in re- 
= for future consideration a vast constitutional 
poi to which England is firmly opposed, and even 
Great Britain itself is hostile. We are no partisans of 
sent House of Lords, but we can conceive no exer- 
cise of its right more legitimate than its rejection of two 
Bills on which the majority was seldom more than thirty- 
‘x, and sometimes only twenty-one, which hac. never been 
o parately before the country, but had been carefully 
F ned up with all sorts of minor issues. And as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s parting shot at the refusal of the House of 
[ords to wipe out the great stain of the Act of Union, it 
is not very easy to understand how he can seriously 
expect the nation to humiliate itself and do penance for 
that guilty act, when he himself, for more than half-a- 
century of public life, betrayed not the smallest conscious- 
ness of shame or penitence ; and when the colleague whom 
he himself recommended to the Queen to succeed him, has 
written a life of the great Minister who passed the Act of 
Union in which he holds Pitt up to the hearty admiration 
of his fellow-countrymen, and regards even the incrimi- 
nated policy itself with the utmost composure and for- 
pearance. Mr. Gladstone concludes a very noble farewell 
to official life, with an expression of bitter feeling against 
the successful adversaries of his last darling project, which 
seems to us a serious blot on the wisdom ard the dignity 


of his parting words. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S POSSIBLE BUDGET. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT will certainly have a 

S grand opportunity on his Budget night. He believes 
himself a financier, and there is everywhere an uneasy 
or hopeful sense abroad that he is going to make this 
year memorable in finance, and place himself on a level 
with Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone as a financial 
benefactor. He is to release the poor from their burdens 
without emptying the Treasury, and to plunder the well- 
to-do without rousing them to positive resistance. He is 
to propose, in fact, a grand Democratic Budget, which 
will delight the masses, and produce an immediate forget- 
fuluess of less popular proposals; drown Home-rule in 
cheers for Harcourt ; and extinguish all objections to Dis- 
establishment in cries of gratification at the future 
cheapness of humble life. How he is to do all these 
grand things is, of course, a secret between him, the 
chiefs of the Treasury, and the head people in Somerset 
House; but the popular notion of his method takes 
& very definite—though, of course, possibly very inac- 
curate—form. Sir William Harcourt, the experts say, 
will have to meet a positive deficit of £5,000,000, produced 
by a decline of receipts to the extent of £1,500,000, and 
an mcrease of expenditure in several directions, including 
the new outlay on the Navy, to the extent of £3,500,000 
a8 astrict minimum. To these £5,000,000 must be added 
£5,000,000 more, being the loss to be incurred by sweep- 
Ing away all taxes on the breakfast-table, that is, on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and dried fruits, and by raising the minimum 
incidence of the Income-tax to, say, £300 a year. The 
total deficit therefore to be met will be no less than 
£10,000,000, and it will be met by imposing an Income- 
tax-of 9d. in the pound, which everybody will have 
to pay on his income before it reaches him, and by a 
graduated Income-tax of 3d. or 4d. more, to be paid 
only by those who have £2,000 or more a year on an 
ascending scale in proportion to their wealth. The bar- 
rister who earns £3,000 a year will probably pay 934d. 
in the pound, while the Duke of Devonshire or Lord 
Rothschild will be mulcted in 13d., the collector adding the 
extra charge to his bill, he knowing from his returns what 
the total income is. The same principle will be applied to 


the death-duties, with this addition, that the exemption 


itherto allowed to relatives will be finally swept away. 
at is indeed inevitable on democratic principles, for the 





very idea of graduated duties is either to punish the rich 
for being rich, that is, to fine thrift as an undemocratic 
quality, or to deplete their presumed surplus in relief of 
those who enjoy too little physical comfort. Neither of 
those objects is accomplished if sons remain exempt from 
succession-duties, for every heavy exemption in their 
favour acts as an entail on them, and preserves 
the family surplus for the family, and not either 
for the State orfor the poor. The remainder of the deficit, 
if there is any, will be made up by arresting State-saving 
in some form or other, diminishing the purchases of 
Consols, or selling the immense inheritance left by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the nation in the form of the Suez Canal 
shares,—a reasonable resource, because the additional out- 
lay on the Navy is not expected to go on for ever. F 

For anything we know, that forecast may prove to be 
all nonsense. We do not profess to know a single Treasury 
secret, not even the reason why the officials doubted the 
full collection of the immense sums which have poured in 
within the last thirty days, but we do know that this is, 
in the rough, the popular forecast; and we should like 
to know very much whether, if it is in any way accurate, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has rightly gauged the feeling 
of the masses. As to that of the well-to-do classes, there 
can be, we imagine, little doubt. Every man of them, 
Gladstonian as well as Tory, who reads a Budget of that 
kind, will be thenceforward a lukewarm friend or a 
deadly enemy of the Rosebery Government. They would 
stand being heavily “ rooked ” to secure a definite upheaval 
to the lower class, which would comfort their consciences 
as well as allay their fears for the future; but to be 
“plundered” in order that old women may have more 
tea than is good for them, will strike them as the ex- 
tremity of unfairness. For, be it remembered, it is not 
only the “idle rich,’ whom Radicals hate as if they were 
lilies of the field, on whom the additional burden will 
fall, but the working rich, who slave like journeymen, 
the successful barristers and physicians, the directors. 
of great “works,” the managers of great shops, the 
owners of fleets which pay, the bankers who find the 
money which is the life-blood of enterprise. They know 
how to count in shillings, and they will be “sacked ”—it. 
is Mr. Disraeli’s word—in thousands. The men imme- 
diately below them, who are just rising to competence— 
which means as much as you spend, something to save, 
and something to waste—will be no better pleased, and 
as they include the whole body of working journalists, will 
probably be heard of before the Ministry is dead; but we 
suppose we may strike out millionaires and professionals 
together. They have nothing but intelligence; and if 
miners and factory hands and ploughmen and bricklayers 
are conciliated, their silent wrath will not signify in. the 
least, except to deepen the chuckles of Sir William Har- 
court; but then, will these masters of the State be con. 
ciliated ? Almost everybody says “ Yes,” and those who 
live by wirepulling will be exultant; but we confess to 
some uncertainty. There is nothing in the worlé 
more difficult to understand than the feeling of the 
masses about taxation; it is ccmplicated by a thou- 
sand considerations. They do not, for example, in 
America resent a heavy tariff, though it makes every 
luxury, including gloves, almost unattainable. It is very 
doubtful if our own people would have abolished the 
insane old English Tariff, but that it included corn asa 
subject of heavy duties. They did not care one jot when 
Mr. Gladstone offered to take off the Income-tax,; and 
they showed no gratitude when Sir Stafford Northcote 
swept away the sugar-duties. That immense boon, which 
was instantly felt in every house, the distributors selling 
sugar as an advertisement rather than a source of profit, 
and which is one cause at least of the really extraordinary 
change in the physique of children that has marked the 
last ten years, was enjoyed in silence as one enjoys a 
dinner without thinking of the cook. We honestly think 
it more than possible that the free breakfast-table sv 
loudly hymned by those who think they know what the 
poor want, will be received without any gratitude at all. 
If Sir William could give them cheap milk they would be 
enthusiastic, for they know the value of that, and cannot 
get it; but they do not buy coffee because it wants too 
much milk; they do not care about cocoa, which indeed 
is a food, not a drink ; and as to tea, the women pay for 
that, not the men, and the felicity of giving the women 
a third of a cup more at a meal will not strike the electors 
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very strongly. No doubt it is a capital tax to take off, 
if it can be sprred, especially for the Indian tea-planters, 
who will be wild with delight, and get off all the 
rougher tea out of their gardens at profitable prices; but 
the bribe to the lower English voter will not be a telling 
one. “Cheap cat-lap. Well, that will please the old 
lady; but why don’t nobody never double my screw of 
tobaccy? I never have half enough;” that will, we 
fancy, be the usual comment. 

Bat, then, think of the pleasure of seeing the rich taxed ! 
Where does the pleasure come in? All France is in the 
hands of its peasants and artisans, and you cannot get an 
Income-tax put on; while in America, the little people 
insisted on its abolition. That the English masses are 
anxious for a change in their social conditions, we fully 
acknowledge; but they are thirsting to be levelled up, not 
to be left as they are while somebody else is worried. 
John Hodge wants a pound a week instead of fourteen 
shillings; and whether the man at the castle pays £500 
or £750 in Income-tax, he does not care a straw, or rather, 
he thinks it a hardship that the Parliament men should 
compel the squire to shut up one of the lodge-gates, keep- 
ing which, as an old man told us recently, “is better than 
an almshouse by asight.”” We may be quite wrong, but we 
rather fancy that a bribing policy will turn outa failure, the 
old taxes, relief from which really added to the comfort of 
life, being all dead and so nearly forgotten, that if they were 
reimposed just as they were in 1844, the majority would 
fancy that they were under some absurd delusion. The 
world could not be all changed like that ina week. If, 
indeed, a Chancellor of the Exchequer dared to be magni- 
ficently unjust, and abolish rates in favour of local 
Income-tax, there might be a howl of delight, for the 
relief in cities for a moment would be enormous; but 
till that level of audacity is reached, peddling little bribes 
will not alter opinion much. 

This problem of taxation, which seemed a few years ago 
to be fairly settled, is going to bother all Europe very 
much. “Civilisation,” now the ideal of Governments as 
well as peoples, bas turned out expensive, and rulers are 
at their wits’ ends where to get the necessary money. They 
tax food all over the Continent, but they do not get much 


by it, the usual result being an increase of internal pro- 


duction at a dear rate. They are trying Income-taxes ; 
but, except in Italy, they are not severe, and when they 
are severe they are evaded. They cannot try the grand 
device, under which Asia has slept for ages, of claiming 
all land for the State, leaving two-thirds of the crop to 
the cultivator, and with the remainder paying State 
expenses, for the bayonet-wielders own the soil, and will 
not have the experiment tried. Something new seems to 
be wanted ; but the minds of financiers are sterile, and in 
most countries they confess themselves to be at the end 
of their resources. A Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
a new and successful device for drawing money without 
creating rebels, would have a European reputation, and 
be hailed besides as a benefactor to the species. We 
confess we see no clear road out, for we do not believe 
in the disuse of war, but we can see with a sort of 
certainty that the peoples will, before they give up 
their expenditure, try one of three devices. They 
may use the sponge, and so paralyse credit for a 
generation,—the effect of that crime dying away with 
curious rapidity. Or they may revert to monopolies, 
which, if they included sugar, salt, and liquor, would 
realise vast sums, and about which there is already much 
experience. Or they may meet the social and the financial 
questions together by universal and compulsory State 
insurance at high rates against death, fire, disease, acci- 
dent, and most forms of pecuniary loss,—a system which, 
if worked with energy and the severity of the conscription 
laws, would produce gigantic results. We shall see within 
twenty years what they will do; and if Sir William Har- 
court’s Budget is anything like the popular impression of 
it, he will hurry on the solution. He will be imitated 
everywhere, and the populations will soon learn that the 
real objection to a graduated Income-tax is that it does 
not yield enough. The very rich are very prominent, but 
they are not so very numerous. 


PEERS AT ELECTIONS. 
HE debate on the interferenc> of Peers at electio.s, 
raised by Lord Randolph Churchi'l on Mon lay, will, 
we trust, put an end to one of the most ridiculous and 





ee . . a 
pedantic impostures ever maintained in a civil; 

Every Session, the House of Commons al tern, 
order, which declares that no Lord of Parliament 
“ concern himself in the election of Members toa 
Commons in Parliament,” and, in consequence there 
sort of half-hearted pretence that no Peer takes mh 
in a contested election. Needless to say this 4 art 
abstinence is the merest farce. Some Peers distes _ 
Sessional order altogether; others consider that it 
applies after the writ is issued; while others Bd 
ostentatiously do nothing in public, but everyt Again, 
private, to return the man of whom they approy 4 
word, the resolution of the House of Comm “n 
very feebly observed in the letter, and never my 4 
spirit. There is not a Peer of importance in 
Kingdom, on either side, who does not active] 
cern himself in the electoral affairs of the he 
tuencies in which he holds property, or can = ‘ 
wise exercise influence. When a party organisation fs ‘ 
choosing candidates and returning them to Parliament 
established in any rural electoral area, the first thine 
thought of is how to get a suitable Peer to act ag Presiden 
of the Association. If the lists of County Associations 
Liberal, Liberal Unionist, and Conservative—are examine 
we venture to declare that in the majority of cases a Px 
will be found figuring as Chairman or President, Th 
candidate were to say to his election-agent, ‘ We must ng 
endeavour to get Lord A’s support, for he is a Peer, an4 
has no right to concern himself with an election, th 
agent would conclude that the stress of the contest had 
deranged the intellect of his unfortunate employer, ‘Np 
get Lord A’s support! Why he’s the one man who eq 
help us,’ would be his instant reply. As we have gj 
the whole thing is an elaborate farce. We allow Peers t; 
choose candidates, to pay candidates’ expenses, and often 
to dictate candidates’ opinions, and yet we make apn. 
tence that Peers are not allowed to concern themselry 
with elections. Let us hope that none of our neighbours 
across the Channel noticed the debate of Monday night. 
If they did, they will be more than ever convinced thi 
we are the most hypocritical people on the face of the earth, 
and that we love an organised hypocrisy for its own sake 
and for the congenial exercise of keeping it up. 


Fortunately, the pretence that Peers must not concen 
themselves with elections, cannot long survive the debate 
of Monday night. Lord Randolph Churchill brought 
to the notice of the House as flagrant a breach of th 
standing order as can well be imagined. There is a 
election pending in the Leith Burghs. Yet a Lord ¢ 
Parliament, and the Lord-Lieutenant of the county in 
which Leith is situated, did not hesitate to go down ti 
Edinburgh, and make a speech which it was a matter 0’ 
common knowledge was intended to influence the peni. 
ing elections in Scotland,—“ to keep the Scotch elector: 
straight,” to use the phrase of the wirepullers. “(i 
any reasonable man suppose that Lord Rosebery coil! 
make a strong party speech in Edinburgh which woul! 
not influence Leith?” That was the question Lorl 
Randolph Churchill asked, and we cannot see that ther 
was any answer to it but “No.” But in that case Lor 
Rosebery has committed a breach of the privileges d 
the House. We will not follow Lord Randolph Churchills 
attempt to defend the policy of preventing the Pen 
taking part in elections ; for he was, we presume, speakin; 
in irony when he pointed out, as if it were a fact tol 
regretted, what valuable electioneerers on the Unionist 
side the Peers might become. Sir William Harcourts 
treatment of the subject was most inadequate. He not oly 
showed that by their membership of the Primrose Leagtt 
the Tory Peers already take a large share in elections, bit 
asked how the House, if they declared that Lord Roseber 
had been guilty of a breach of privilege, proposed to enfor' 
their resolution. What were they going to do after thy 
had resolved that Lord Rosebery had infringed the libertit 
of the House of Commons? Nothing, as Lord Randolp 
Churchill admitted. ‘But a protest which comes 
nothing is not only insignificant, but undignified ; andi 
the House of Commons to make a declaration of that ki 
would be about the most contemptible position to take 
that could be imagined.” Sir William Harcourt’s attitul 
may have been effective in debate, but in substance ! 
amounted to this,—Peers habitually and openly cont 
themselves with elections, and when they do so, the Hot 





cannot possibly prevent them. But from these prem 
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4 that they are sound premises no one can deny), there 
(ap jy one conclusion possible,—namely, that the House of 
Aepoas’ Sessional Order is a sham which cannot be 
maintained, and which ought therefore to be at once 
out of Standing Orders. Sir William Harcourt, 
however, hesitated to take the plunge, and sat down with- 
out the common-sense conclusion which his speech de- 
manded. This action is only another proof of the difficulty 
and inconvenience caused by a Premier in the Lords. 
ad Sir William Harcourt been his own master, he might 
have pricked the bubble in an instant, and sent the whole 
folly and absurdity to the limbo of dead constitutional 
shams. Clearly, however, he did not dare to do so without 
consulting “the lonely oligarch,” as Lord Rosebery called 
himself apropos of this very question of the Peers and 
elections. Thus was lost an excellent opportunity for 
tting rid of a piece of pure childishness and pomposity. 
Though Sir William Harcourt was not able to throw 
over the standing order on behalf of his party, the incident 
ye occasion to Mr. Balfour to do so in his capacity of 
leader of the Opposition. As usual, he put the whole 
matter clearly and shortly. Lord Rosebery’s case was, he 
pointed out, a crucial one. “If we decide to-night that 
the action of Lord Rosebery in speaking at Edinburgh 
during the Leith election was not an action which comes 
within the fair meaning of the Sessional order, well and 
. Let it henceforth be known that every Peer may do 
everything he likes, and speak where he likes, and when he 
likes, in regard to any election whatever, and that the Ses- 
sional order which we still go through the form of passing 
at the beginning of each and every Session is not worth the 
paper upon which it is printed.” The House, after hearing 
a well-reasoned speech from Sir Henry James on the folly 
of keeping up the Sessional order, ended by negativing 
Iord Randolph Churchill’s motion without a division. 
The House, that is, refused to declare Lord Rosebery guilty 
of a breach of privilege, though he had clearly concerned 
himself in an election. The upshot is, of course, the com- 
plete overthrow of the Sessional order. If the Peers will 
accept our advice, they will no longer pay it the least atten- 
tion. As Sir William Harcourt has pointed out, nothing 
can be done to them if they defy it in the letter as well as 
in the spirit. Let them canvass, let them speak, let them 
take the chair at meetings after the issue of the writ, let 
them act in fact just as other men act. The result will, 
as Lord Randolph Churchill pointed out, be good for the 
Unionists ; for the speaking power of the Peers is very 
strong, and very little of it belongs to the Home-rulers. 
It will bean advantage in a thousand ways that the Peers 
should come into the open. Take the cases of alleged 
intimidation by Peer landlords, which are usually non- 
sense, but often firmly believed in. At present, the Peer 
cannot deny them at a public meeting. If, however, Peers 
take an open part in elections, they will be able to deal 
with such assertions openly and face to face with the 
electors. Up till now the Peers have exercised a covert 
influence on elections. Under the régime which it is to be 
hoped will begin from last Monday, their influence may 
be entirely open and above board. That is a condition of 
affairs infinitely more reasonable and satisfactory. 





THE NEW COLONIAL MINISTRY IN FRANCE. 


WE suspect that M. Casimir-Périer, now head of the 
Government in France, knows his business quite 
a8 well as M. de Blowitz does, and that he had sufficient 
teason for his little coup d'état of Saturday. As we read 

¢ transaction, the French Premier had very little option, 
and, aided by his character for inflexibility, and his con- 
tempt for office, did a very statesmanlike piece of work. 
ere 18 a faction in France—it is not a party—which is 
exceedingly anxious for Colonial extension, especially in 
nea, and keeps on urging the officials in French pos- 
sessions to annex new territories, which when acquired, 
can be used to justify new appointments, new ‘“‘ conces- 

Sons "—that is, monopolies—and the formation of new 

Companies, whose shares sell. The local officials obey 
€se tncitements with a certain alacrity ; and whether in 

« vquin or Senegal, or in the French Soudan, they make 

By 8, which, if successful, bring them great credit 

chances of promotion. Unfortunately, the “grabs” 


are uct always successful; and the Government finds 


or of appearing to be ready to lower the flag of France. 
The Radicals have always been furious in tieir denuncia- 
tions of this policy, which does not attract any section of 
the electors, who do not know where Timbuctoo, for 
example, is, and the Assembly as a body looks at it a 
little askance. A French colony never pays anybody 
but the jobbers; and the Government dislikes exceedingly 
asking for emergent credits to be spent in what the 
Radicals describe, justly enough, as “ savage deserts,” or 
“impracticable tropical forest country.” Moreover, there 
is the permanent difficulty of the troops. The French 
Government dare not send conscripts to African Colonies, 
unless they are on the borders of the Mediterranean, and, 
so to speak, visible from France; they do not wish to use 
up their Foreign Legion, which is wanted in Algeria, Tunis, 
and Senegal ; and they have not succeeded yet in forming a 
black Colonial Army. The Ministry, therefore, grows 
annoyed with these perpetual expeditions, collisions, and 
adventures, and recently, after a force had been destroyed 
near Timbuctoo (a place the Government intended to leave 
alone), M. Casimir-Périer severely questioned M. Lebon 
as to what he, as responsible head of the Colonial Office, 
was about. M. Lebon is Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Commerce, with charge of Colonial affairs, and when thus 
assailed, apparently blurted out the whole truth. It was 
quite useless, he said, for a man in his position to attempt 
to control great officials, who were for the most part 
responsible to other Departments, such as War and the 
Marine. He had not sufficient prestige, or enough legal 
authority, or any responsibility to the Chamber,—a com- 
plaint which, even if querulous, is perfectly intelligible. We 
can imagine Mr. Cecil Rhodes snubbing an office clerk who 
presumed to interfere with him and his career, with some 
severity, and the French Mr. Rhodes is usually an Admiral 
or a General, and not connected with the clerk or his dc- 
partment at all. Why should an influential Colonel, in 
command on the Niger, attend to M. Lebon, Chief Clerk in 
the Department of Commerce in Paris ? M. Casimir-Périer 
pondered the reply, and on the last day of the Session, 
Saturday, passed through the Chamber a Bill of one clause, 
creating the office of Colonial Minister, the occupant of 
which will of course sit in the Cabinet. The Bill was then 
sent to the Senate, which however, on the plea of want of 
time, declined to take any notice of it, and adjourned for 
five weeks, or rather till April 24th. M. de Blowitz thinks 
that was wise, and tells us all, through the Times, that 
M. Casimir-Périer ought to have submitted, because of the 
necessity of full discussion, but the Premier knew. his 
public better than that. He had got his Bill through the 
Chamber by a miraculous stroke of luck, but it had not 
become law, and if he waited five weeks, in all 
probability it never would become law. The whole force 
of the faction which is trying to coerce successive 
Ministries into a policy of Colonial expansion, would 
expend itself upon the Press, there would b2 a rvar about 
the readiness of Ministers to create n2w sharers of rc- 
sponsibility, the public would take up the matter on behalf 
of the officers in the Colonies, and the Bill would probably 
be laid aside. The Premier intimated therefore to M. 
Challemel Lacour that he did not intend to leave the 
Colonies of France for five weeks at the mercy of accident, 

that there must and should be a Colonial Minister, and 
that he must call his Senators back on Monday to pars 
the Bill, or reject it, in which case he, M. Casimir-Périer, 
would instantly resign. The President of the Senate 
probably agreed with the Premier, but, at all events, 
after a brief interview with M. Carnot, he obeyed him; 

the Senators were summoned by telegraph from all the 
ends of France, and on Monday the Senate, by 225 to 32, 

passed the Bill as it stood when it left the Chamber. On 

Tuesday, M. Boulanger was appointed Minister for thé 
Colonies, and that department had, for the first time since 

1870, a responsible head, bound to explain himself to the 

two Chambers. 

M. de Blowitz sticks to his colours, and says the duties 

and functions of the office ought to have been defined, 

that there is no staff, and that no money is yet provided 

for the Colonial Budget ; but that is surely nonsense. 

Where is the Statute defining the position of any French 

Minister? He is simply the officer responsible for t: e 

use of the President’s powers, which extend to the dis- 

missal of any servant of the State. With a responsible 

Minister over them who can appoint, promote, degrade, 





itself in the dilemma of either spending money it wants 
save on enterprises to which it has given no sanction, 


or dismiss at pleasure, the officials at a distance will 
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come to heel at once, and there will be an end to 
the sort of anarchy which produced the conquest of 
Timbuctoo in defiance of written orders, and in Siam 
might, but for the despatch of a special agent, have 
produced war between two great Powers. M. Boulanger 
can write letters with his own hand which will be obeyed, 
and in the five weeks he will doubtless have formed his own 
Staff, which only means, after all, the appointment of one 
Permanent Under-Secretary, and of a dozen of the cleverest 
clerks he can find familiar with colonial affairs. As to 
foreign countries, it is far better for them to do business 
with a responsible head of a department than with a knot 
of clerks havaly responsible, and liable to be swayed by 
outside influences everv day. It is said in some quarters 
that the appointment indicates a great desire on the part 
of France to extend her tropical dominion, but we 
believe the accusation is unfounded. M. Boulanger him- 
self says that he is an administrator, that the Colonies 
must be brought into order, and that, in view of the 
financial situation, the expenditure on them must cease, 
or be seriously reduced ; and why should not that be true ? 
Even if it is not true, and France wishes for mere Colonies, 
why should we object; or objecting, desire that her 
aggressions should be made at haphazard, because a 
financier fancied he knew of gold, or a General saw his 
way to distinction, and either could bully M. Lebon 
into assent? As a rule, we believe the Colonial Ministry 
will be a guarantee of Colonial peace. Take, for 
example, the Madagascar question. For months past the 
Colonial party have been endeavouring in unison with the 
Resident at Antananarivo to get up a quarrel which 
would justify the landing of troops in the west of the 
island. Indeed, but that the troops were not handy, they 
would at this moment be in occupation. Whether is it 
éasier to accomplish that end through an irresponsible 
M. Lebon, or through a Minister who must consult his 
colleagues, who must defend every step of his action in 
public, who knows when his action involves foreign 
countries, and who, if he commits a great error, brings a 
Ministry to the ground? It is far more difficult, and France, 
if she desires to conquer Madagascar, must henceforward 
take the necessary steps with seriousness and gravity, 
and not, as has hitherto been the case, by successive 
“ dodges,” each of them often ending in a catastrophe. 
We cannot imagine a doubt upon the subject; and 
heartily congratulate our own Colonial Office upon a relief 
from constant bother, as well as the Government of 
France upon their future exemption from sudden and 
unpleasant surprises. Who in the world, except M. de 
Blowitz, would dream of placing the resources of a great 
State at the disposal of a Permanent Under-Secretary and 
half-a-dozen clerks, whose very names the Premier would 
not know ? 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD’S CIRCULAR. 


HE interval between Christmas and Easter has been 

. employed by the London School Board in amending 

and adopting a circular to teachers upon the nature of 
the religious instruction which they are to give to the 
children. This undertaking was prefaced by a more exact 
definition of the religion which the Board proposes to 
teach. It may seem strange that until the present year 
the Board has never expressly said that it would teach 
Christianity. As matters stood down to January 25th 
last, the letter of the rule would have been complied with 
if the religion taught had been the Mahommedan or the 
Mormon religion. It would be a mistake, however—at 
least, we think so—to suppose that the introduction of 
the word Christian into the rule involves any change in 
the religious instruction, either given, or intended to be 
given, in the Board-schools of London. According to the 
best evidence, the circular passed last week exactly em- 
bodies the religious teaching given in 90 per cent. of the 
schools. The teachers have interpreted the principles of 
religion to mean in a general way the principles of the 
Christian religion as understood by the mass of “ ortho- 
dox” Christians. It is difficult to give an accurate, and 
impossible to give a logical, enumeration of the precise 
doctrines included in this definition ; but if we take them 
to be such doctrines as are held in common by Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, and the majority of English Noncon- 
formists, excluding Unitarians, we shall not be far 
wrong. Nor, as we believe, is this teaching in any way 
different from what the chief authors of the “Compro- 








misc” of 1870 meant to be given. That thats ‘eddie 
opinions held at the time as to what this Com Tromise 
for, we can easily imagine. But that the majority of 
who agreed to it thought that it left the Tocarnation 
the Trinity open questions, we do not believe for am 
The really important parties to the Compromise Were the 
Church of England and the Orthodox Noncunfop: 
and its object, as we hold, was to secure the teachino: 
the Board-schools of London of a Christianity which 
cludes those doctrines. If we are right, the denunciatiog 
of which the circular has been the object are so much Sr 
plusage. It introduces no real change into the religim, 
instruction given; it simply provides an additional geen»: 
against change, and in this way makes the carrying ogt 
of the Compromise more certain and effectual. 

The contention which has been set up on behalf of the 
teachers by the minority in the recent debates is the mog 
preposterous conceivable. Who are the persons rej} 
interested in the choice of the religion in which g 
shall be brought up? Nature, law, common-sense ality 
answer, “The parents.” The best arrangement in Bogyj, 
schools would be one by which the children should be 
greuped, for the purposes of religious instruction, mdq 
the several religions to which their parents belong, no 
do we believe that if this plan were honestly tried, it woul] 
be found to present any insuperable difficulties. Assuming 
this to be out of the question, the next best arran 
would be one by which the religion taught in each Board. 
school should be that professed by the majority of th 
parents of the children attending the school. [f thj 
again, is objected to, there remains a third plan, that the 
religion taught in all the schools belonging to a particuly 
Board shall be that of the majority of the parents be 
longing to the district. In a rough sort of way, this last 
arrangement is carried out at present. The opinions of the 
majority of the ratepayers may in the long run be taken 
to coincide with the opinions of the majority of the 
parents. Indeed, it is only this coincidence that makes 
the intervention of the ratepayer justifiable. A Scho 
Board may refuse to teach any religion, and leave that 
part of its duties to the parents, or it may, so far as its 
ability extends, teach the religion which the parents wish to 
be taught. But here, morally speaking, its rights end. It 
has no business to use its accidental opportunities for the 
purpose of teaching children a religion it happens itsélf to 
like, instead of that which the parents like. Still, even 
the naked claim of the ratepayers to decide the religion 
taught in Board-schools, without reference to the religion 
of the parents, is respectable by the side of the chim 
that the religion taught in Board-schools shall be decided 
by each individual teacher. The ratepayers do at least 
defray the cost of the religious instruction given, whileall 
that the teacher does is to take the ratepayers’ money for 
teaching not the religion they would wish taught, but the 
religion which he likes to teach on the showing of his 
present advocates. We could understand this claim 2 
the mouth of Cardinal Vaughan or Archbishop Benson 
There it would be a pretension to be resisted, but not om 
to be laughed at. When it is set up on behalf of every 
one of the thousands of teachers employed in the 
schools of London, it only excites wonder at the singulat 
lack of humour displayed by their professed friends 
Why, a parent might reasonably ask, is the decision what 
religion my child is to be taught to be taken out of mi 
hands and given—not to a church which claims to haves 
divine revelation, not to the State, which has succeeded 
the rights of parens patria once asserted by the Sovereigt, 
not to the ratepayers, who have at least the right of the 
purse—but to the estimable Mr. Brown, or the no 
estimable Miss Robinson, in consideration of having bet 
a pupil teacher, and spent two years in a Trainltf 
College P 

The reason why this is the worst as well as the most 
absurd solution of the problem is obvious. Minorities 
elementary schools enjoy the protection of a consciene® 
clause. Ifa parent wishes to withdraw his child from 
religious lesson he has an absolute right to do s0. 
in order to make this right of any value the parent mus 
know what the religious lesson is like. If the nature 
the religious instruction which the teachers are to giv 
is defined by the Board, any parent can satisfy him 
on the point. In London, for example, he has only #0 
read the circular adopted last week. That will tell hia 
that his child will be taught so much of Christian doch 
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offends him, he has his remedy. But supposing that he 
no means of ascertaining what doctrines were taught, 
must either avail himself of the conscience-clause when 
aps theie is no reason for making use of it, or he 
must run the risk of having his child taught a religion 
which he does not himself believe. We do not see why 
he should be subjected to either of these disadvantages 
when the School Board is perfectly able to say beforehand 
that the religious instruction given in its schools shall be of 
such and such a kind. If indeed the teachers had really 
ysed the liberty which their advocates claim for them, and 
qsed it inan unpopular direction, it would longago have been 
taken away. What would have been the feelings, for 
example, of the majority of Londoners, if it had been dis- 
covered that a Roman Catholic teacher had been drawing 
from the words of Scripture, “Thou art Peter,” a demon- 
stration of the supremacy of the Pope? Yet, on Mr. 
Stanley’s;showing, he would have a perfect right to do this. 
Nay more, the teacher’s business, as we have been told 
in and again during the past twelve months, is to teach 
what he honestly believes to be the true meaning of the 
words he is explaining. A Roman Catholic honestly 
believes that the meaning of the text “‘ Thou art Peter,” 
js that the Pope is the supreme ruler of the Church. 
Consequently a Roman Catholic teacher in a Board-school 
is bound to give this explanation and no other. He must 
not, it is true, teach it out of a Roman Catholic formulary, 
but, according to this view, if he finds it in Scripture, he 
is not doing his proper business if he does not teach it. 
Looked at in this way, the action of the majority on the 
London School Board becomes a matter of plain common- 
sense. The Board wishes to give religious instruction to 
all the children in its schools whose parents do not object. 
Now, religious instruction must be instruction in a religion, 
and in the opinion of the majority of the Board the aver- 
age London parent wishes this religion to be the Christian 
religion. Further, the average London parent understands 
by the Christian religion that minimum of doctrine which 
isembodied in the circular adopted at the last meeting 
of the Board, and it is on this ground that the circular 
has been drawn up. This being the opinion of the 
majority on the Board, it is their business to give effect 
toit. If they are mistaken in their opinion, it is for the 
ratepayers to prove it to them next November. But we 
do not think they will. 


he 








DEMONSTRATIONS. 

OSE who organise demonstrations seem to us to need 

some new way to make them more effective. The pre- 
sent way does not sufficiently impress opinion. The managers, 
if they are fairly able, and especially if they have, like the 
Trades-Union leaders, the command of great masses of labour, 
can get together very large crowds, can hold them well in 
hand, and can induce them to endorse almost any resolutions 
they please. That is a considerable feat in the way of 
organisation, and much more difficult than people suppose, 
With a population which has never passed through the military 
mill, but it does not produce an adequate result. People do 
not quake sufficiently, or rejoice sufficiently. There is always 
a doubt whether the demonstrators are in earnest, especially 
on Sunday, when they do not give up a day’s wages; always 
certainty that the resolutions are unknown to the mass of 
those present; always a fancy that they would at the same 
bidding have turned out for any other purpose. In London 
more especially, where half-a-million of people might be 
roaring in Hyde Park and Regent’s Park remain serenely 
tranquil, the impact made is not sufficient either to gratify 
ue organisers or to inspire in their adversaries an intellectual 
dismay, There was a crowd gathered to hiss the Lords on 
Sunday, but it was not a bigger crowd than gathers at 
Epsom on a Derby Day, and not half so anxious about the 
Tesult of the proceedings. A little more visibleness of feeling 
would seem to be required, a little more definiteness, and it is 
difficult to see how it is to be obtained. The old method of 
demonstration by insurrection is inconsistent with modern 
Conditions, five Maxim guns and five thousand Winchester 
hud being Stronger than any amount of undrilled and 
uddled men, and besides, insurrection would stop wages, 
Which js precisely what the hypothetical insurgents do not 
Want todo. The picturesque Roman device which was once 





pted by Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and | 





imitated successfully in Russia,—in the revolt for the 
blind Czar Yury,—and once unsuccessfully in India,—in 
the revolt of Benares against the House-duty,—the device 
of quitting a city en masse and camping outside, could 
not be managed in our climate, and under our con- 
ditions. The people could not be fed or watered for more 
than twelve hours; they are utterly unaccustomed to dark- 
ness, and the first sharp shower of rain would make them 
miserable, and inspire in half of them a terror of the light 
fevers they call “colds.” The way our people fly from the 
streets in rain might, if witnessed by a foreigner, wholly 
destroy—quite erroneously—the impression of their hardi- 
hood. The Oriental way of demonstrating, firing unused 
buildings—a way still practised in Constantinople—is both 
dangerous and wicked, and our demonstrators are exceedingly 
anxious to avoid creating a danger for their city, or being 
wicked. Indeed, they are conventional up to a point; for 
though a march of fifty thousand unemployed men without 
clothes would be exceedingly impressive, there would be no 
need for the police to put them down. The decent workmen 
would do that with a certain savageness and rapidity. The 
experiment is tried about once a month in some casual ward 
or other, and always ends in sackcloth, if not in sackcloth and 
ashes, 


What, then, is to be done? To ask every demonstrator to 
sign his name is a natural course; and the writer is old enough 
to remember that Feargus O’Connor’s gigantic petition for 
the Charter, with its supposed million of signatures, did pro- 
duce at first a most impressive effect; but that petition took 
weeks to prepare, and certainly could not be signed on any 
single day. Petitions, too, provoke forgery almost irresistibly. 
Our people have learned to write their names, but an extraor- 
dinary number of them are shy of doing it; other people have 
to write for them; and then the temptation to increase the 
mass of signatures becomes too powerful. The report of the 
Committee of Investigation into the petition for the Charter, so 
covered it with ridicule, that the attempt to create an impres- 
sion by that device has never been tried again, and probably 
never will be. Besides, the tone of the hour is opposed to 
petitions, which must seem to men like Mr. John Burns 
rather humiliating devices for attracting attention. The 
business of “the People,” with a big “ F,” is to sign orders, 
not petitions. The newest suggestion, which is to demonstrate 
in squads, say, of ten thousand, and so cover the vast city 
with demonstrating crowds, strikes us as rather poor. The 
total effect would be wholly lost; the leaders would be over; 
taxed, and if one crowd got out of hand the whole system 
would be brought to a summary and discreditable end. 
Torchlight processions, which are impressive, would very 
properly be prohibited by the Home Secretary ; and the only 
thing we can think of would be the appearance in the proces- 
sion of all who were in earnest in uniform,—say, a flannel 
shirt, with a belt over it. There would be ridicule for indi- 
viduals in that costume, but none for the masses, the uniform 
would cost nothing, and the reporters would be wholly unable 
to confound the demonstrators with the thousands whom 
every huge gathering attracts to look on. We do not suppose 
the crowds would be more disorderly than at present, for the 
object of the leaders is not disorder, and it is impossible to 
put men in uniform of any kind without increasing their 
attraction towards the orderly movement which gives to 
crowds in red or blue or white, though, strange to say, not in 
black, their magnificent impressiveness. 


We offer the suggestion in all humility to Mr. Burns; but 
we do not expect either that he will accept it, or that the 
result, if he did, would be precisely what we have anticipated. 
The difficulty is more radical, and probably incurable. We 
know of no phenomenon in modern society more inexplicable 
than the difficulty of ascertaining what opinion really is. The 
means of expressing it have increased enormously, till it 
seems as if every morning and afternoon there was no limit 
to the aids offered us in ascertaining the truth. Everybody 
writes, speaks, or halloos, and usually there is no possibility 
of mistaking the opinion expressed. Nor is there any opinion, 
much less any prevalent opinion, which cannot find a channel 
of expression, usually a channel in which the opinion is stated 
with something either of force or dignity or screaminess. 
There are practically no laws, except those of libel, limiting 
the freedom of speech or writing or demonstration. There 
are, for instance, in some places—notably London,—at least 
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ten mectings a day on every variety of subject, and not a 
policeman in any one of them. It is at the same time 
acknowledged, in great part truly acknowledged, that we are 
all governed by opinion ; yet under that supreme provocation 
the able and experienced men, whose interest and business it 
is to find out the drift of opinion, acknowledge that for 
the most part they are baffled, that their most elaborate 
calculations are little better than guesses. It is not only 
that they cannot predict the result of an election into which 
unknown conditions may enter, but they cannot tell what 
opinion really is on other things than that; what it is about 
the liquor traffic for instance, or the necessity of teaching 
religion, or the kind of knowledge which in the view of the 
immense majority would be most useful. What is the reason of 
this? Are our people really so reserved and secretive that their 
true opinion is never expressed, not even under the protection 
of the ballot? That seems impossible, though there are 
probably subjects, especially liquor, about which it is more or 
less true, thousands voting only in the belief that nothing 
will come of their votes. Or is it that everybody having an 
opinion is compelled, when he has to act on it with 
others, to suppress nine-tenths of what he really means, 
and act on a remainder which is no opinion at all? Or 
is it, as we should be inclined to believe, that on an immense 
variety of subjects there is no opinion; but only a variety of 
lightly held thoughts which alter from day to day? The de- 
monstrators of Sunday, for example,—would 20 per cent. 
of them pay down five shillings to have the House of Lords 
blotted out completely from the British Constitution? They 
are the most liberal people in the world, you could get the 
money for the victims in a moment if they saw a house 
burning outside the park ; but we doubt if they would pay it 
for an idea. They are not sure enough of it, any more than 
they are sure whether they want their children educated as 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley prefers, or as Mr. Diggle proposes. 
That is the real reason why demonstrations do not fully 
succeed; and we do not see how it is to be altered, except, 
perhaps, by such an increase in general intelligence that 
the entire population will recognise the men with whom 
they are generally in sympathy. We shall have, we recently 
have had, clear opinions in the multitude about persons long 
before we have solid opinions about courses of action. That 
is the reason why the Western world passed through the phase 
of Monarchy, now being replaced everywhere, more or less, 
by Premieral Government. Start a demonstration in honour 
of Mr. Gladstone, and see how it will differ from the demon- 
stration against the Lords. That will not lack the element 
of impressiveness. 





« MARCH.” 

A ARCH is well chosen to open the series of short notes 

on the “ Country Month by Month,” in course of pro- 
duction by the editor of the “Son of the Marshes.” The 
* dead-point” of the country year is in February, and after 
it has passed, the wheels of life begin to move. But a 
catalogue of what may be seen at any given time, even 
though as carefully compiled as in this little book,* for which 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling has designed so tasteful a cover, can 
do no more than suggest the realities which may be seen in 
the March fields by those who will obey the poet’s call :— 

“ Here in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus to put forth and brave the blast.” 

The early Easter will take thousands into the country a fort- 
night before their usual time; and what they lose in antici- 
pating the early foliage of trees and the soft colours of 
April, may be made up by the increased facilities for 
watching wild life in the open. 

Game, and wild birds and beasts of all kinds, show them- 
selves more on a warm March day than at any other season. 
This is not because they are more numerous, for at the 
present moment, after the hardships of winter, and before 
the young are born, or the spring migrants have arrived, 
their numbers are at the lowest point in the year. Yet 
the bare fields and the edges of tke copses seem to 
tempt every hare, crow, magpie, and hawk, to show 
themselves for a few days almost witbout fear of men. 
Even the tame cats leave the houses and gardens, and sit out 
in the meadows and on the sunny banks, neither hunting nor 





* March: the Country Month by Month. By J. A. Owen and Professor Boulger. 
London: Bl-ss and Co. 
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sleeping, but sitting up sedately enjoying the Prospect, ani 
licking their fur into summer glossiness. The dog-foxeg do 
the same, though the vixens are already occupied in the 

of their litters. Ona rough hillside forming the Outskirts of 
a park, dotted with patches of dried grass and brambles, the 
writer has often watched them at this time sitting Up like g 
dog with ears erect and a boldness of demeanour which must 
be born of some vulpine recollection that the hunting. 
comes to an end with the appearance of what the old honts. 
man called “them stinking violets,” and that the days of 
peace and plenty are within measurable distance, Lig}: 
and cleaning their fur also occupies much of their upp 
hours. No one who has watched them so engaged cap 
believe that the fox is naturally an uncleanly animal, jp 
spite of the disagreeable scent which it bears. But doy 
the hunting-season they become so wary and suspicions 
that every kind of food is dragged into the earths to }, 
devoured. The skins and refuse parts are not eaten, the 
earths become foul and tainted, and with the approach of 
spring they are deserted, except as a place of refuge. Thy 
vixen digs a hole for her litter in some fresh haunt, or scratches 
out a deserted rabbit-burrow, and the male fox revels in freg) 
air, wind, and sunlight. In the long dry grass in the holloys 
on the downs, where what was once arable land has turned into 
coarse pasture, their seats may be found in numbers, romj 
neat nests which the fastidious fox changes every day, 
“Grass burning” is an exciting minor branch of hus 

at the present time, harmless to the ground-birds, which have 
not yet begun to nest, and pretty to watch, as the low flamy 
creep crackling over the dry haulm above, and leave the good 
green undergrowth sprinkled with invigorating ashes, The 
March hares are wide-awake, and hop away to the adjacen 
slopes, whence they watch the progress of the flames with 
ears erect, and a very human look of curiosity. Th 
partridges whirr off in pairs, and no one is the wore, 
except the singed and smoke-grimed bipeds whose busines 
it is with branches and sacks to keep the sides of the fir 
from spreading too near to stacks or fences. Yet whik 
directing this operation the writer once singed a basking for, 
The grass had been lighted and relighted for more thanaa 
hour, and the successful laying of a long train of straw had 
at last produced a line of fire a hundred yards across, which 
was travelling slowly across the wind. The fox had chosa 
for its lair a hollow full of long grass from which rubble had 
been dug at some distant date, and was either sound asleepor 
unwilling to move, until the fire had passed on either sided 
its lair. Whenit sprang up in the middle of the smoke it was 
for a moment bewildered, and dashed through the flames with 
its fur on end, and every hair on its brush stiff with fright 
A long-legged setter which was watching the proceedings, it 
once gave chase, and it was not until after a long and clue 
course in the open, that the fox recovered presence of mini 
to make for a fence, and with one or two of the apparently 
simple ruses by which the fox always bewilders the slower 
dog-wits, that the setter was baffled. In a long day spett 
on the hills at this time, it is possible to find every headd 
game, and all the winged vermin in a thousand acres, by 
sitting quietly opposite the sheltered slopes, or near the 
copses. It is the only season at which animals are more test 
less than man; their power of sitting still deserts them unit 
the genial influence of the unaccustomed sun. By the time 
that the peewits have ceased circling and calling, the litt 
brown dots, which may be either hares or clods, begin # 
move. The distant ones look redder and larger. Presently 
one rises, not at once, but gradually, till its round back show 
against the down. It creeps forward and nibbles at the gras 
and at last hops gently down the slope. The rest talt 
courage, and rise one by one; others appear in unexpedt 
quarters, until the hillside is dotted with their cautions 
moving forms. One, bolder than the rest, dashes up to il 
mate, and before long the whole party are busy courting 
the lady hares nibbling at the young grass, taking littl 
excursions to try another tuft, sitting up to watch the lant 
scape, and pretending to be quite absorbed in the weather 
or in anything but the affairs of the moment, while the! 
suitors skip, run circles, or hop meekly after them, protestis 
that they have come miles to see them across the downs, 
cannot take “No” for an answer. Some are already mated; be 
few of the young March leverets survive the dangers to ¥ 
the short herbage and long light days expose them. Te 
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hangry sparrow-hawks, whose keen vision sees the tiny leveret 
far more quickly than the most practised human eye detects a 
bold March hare, must kill the greater number of these 
dgathe-born ” litters. They seem to know the exact spots 
where the leverets are lying, and not to take them until such 
time as they consider to be necessary or convenient. While 

‘ng the hares at play and at the same time the pro- 

of the horse-drills in a field in which spring corn was 
heing sown, the writer observed a sparrow-hawk perched upon 
atree, and also watching the progress of the work. The ground 
asin perfect order, dry, soft, and fine, and the horses were 
stepping briskly across the smooth, fresh-harrowed soil. At 
either end stood the open sacks of grain, ready to fill the 
geed-boxes, and the steady wind drove a cloud of good 
March dust—the dust of the field, not of the road—from 
the drills like spin-drift from a cutter’s prow. More than 
half the area was finished when the hawk dashed from its 
tree, swept up a leveret from the edge of the field, and killed 
it before the sowers could run to the rescue. It had bided 
its time until, seeing that its prey must be disturbed, it at 
once made a bold dash to secure it. The magpies, carrion- 
crows, brown owls, and white owls, as well as the wood- 
pigeons, and rooks, are all building; and by a curious coinci- 
dence, the largest of common English birds, the heron—the 
smallest, the gold-crest—and the most brilliant, the king- 
fisher—all lay their eggs in March. The frogs and pike are 
also spawning, and in the general scarcity of food the banks 
of the ponds and slow streams are a happy hunting- ground 
to nearly all the larger birds. The “breaking of the waters” 
under the first hot suns fills the stagnant pools for a few 
days with a thick injurious green or red alge. The mud 
smells, the frogs croak, the pike bask in pairs in the 
shallows, and as the water shrinks from the margin, the 
carrion-crows are busy early and late in hunting for their 
favourite dainty, the fresh-water mussels. The meadows 
near the brooks and canals are studded with the beautifal 
oval bivalve shells, their mother-of-pearl lining pierced by 
the crows’ beaks; and near any favourite post or old stump, 
which the crows use as a dining-table, there is a pile of the 
dark-blue and opal fragments. It is not creditable to the 
rustic feeling for sport that the March shrinkage of the 
waters, which suggests to the crows their raids upon the 
mussels, usually prompts the whole village to a short-lived 
enthusiasm for “fishing.” It never seems to occur to rustic 
anglers that autumn and winter are the proper seasons in 
which to take coarse fish. The sight of the young fry near 
the banks, and the big breeding pike in the shallows, sends 
every idle pair of hands with rods or poles to the stream. 
Tf the weather is unusually dry, the fish may even be 
hauled out with a hay-rake; and in any case, snares, or some 
“engine” not considered fair to the fish by anglers, is pre- 
ferred. “Did you catch he with a snare?” was the first 
inquiry we heard addressed to an urchin who was discovered 
cuddling a 6b. pike in his arms like a baby. “No,” replied 
the boy. “You groppled he P” suggested another. “Got ’un 
with @ hood?” surmised a third. “Not ezactly,” was the 
answer; “TIT catched ’un wi’ a bung.” The big fish had fallen 


ee a night-line, fastened to the cork of a mineral-cil 
cas 





SUPERSTITION. 


sic letter which we print in another column on Somer- 
- setshire superstitions seems to suggest that there are 
beliefs in this country which still separate one class from 
another almost more effectually than any ocean or any differ- 
ence of language could separate them. Supposing one could 
seriously believe, without any kind of evidence except the 
guess of another person, first that any given man or 
Woman were afflicting us with all sorts of evils by secretly 
Wishing them; and further that the malign influence of 
these wishes could be removed by-such perfectly arbitrary 
Processes, as sticking pins into a sheep’s heart, saying the 
Lord’s Prayer and a few other texts backwards, and nailing 
Up @ horseshoe behind one’s door, what limit would there 
to the number of such perfectly arbitrary, but also 
perfectly impassable, barriers between our minds and the 
minds of others? Well might Mr. Arnold say that 
a human mind was shut off from every other mind 
zz an unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,” if such tides of 
Suspicion can be made to flow between us by the arbitrary 





fiat of any ignorant man or woman who chooses to hang his 
or her room with picture-frames devoid of pictures, and to 
reverse the order of the words in forms of prayer or praise. 
Yet modern medicine seem; to believe in both the healing 
and the disastrous influence exerted by one will over the will 
of another, if exerted in a particular condition of one of the 
organisations placed in what, for want of any real knowledge 
of the relation, is} called mere abstract relation (en rapport) 
with the person to whom the power of making an operative 
suggestion is attributed. We are told, for instance, that the 
craving for alcohol or opium can be not only restrained, but 
absolutely tarned into the most active dislike, by the exercise 
of one will over the$will of another; and if this be so, is it not 
possible that all theelaborate parade of means whereby the 
witch or wizard professes to establish his or her control of 
the hostile inflaence, is the mere instrament by which the 
imagination of the patient is concentrated on the end in view, 
and without which no organic relation between the two wills 
could be set up? If, as the most careful investigators think, 
hypnotism, as it is called, be a real inflaence, and a real 
influence of immense power over the nerves, it is not par- 
ticularly wonderful that any ceremonial, however arbitrary, 
which thoroughly thrills the nerves, should have a powerful 
effect on the patient. Doubtless that ceremonial, if it 
is to take due effect, would vary with the culture and 
moral horizon of the sufferer. Where one operator merely 
fixes the gaze on a particular object and announces 
that the whole mystery consists in getting the patient to 
bring his own self-control to a focus, another operator 
goes through a hocus-pocus of magical pretences, which, 
though they have no other relation to the end gained than 
that of subduing the imagination of an ignorant person, yet 
for that purpose may be exceedingly effective. The only 
difficulty of that view is that the malign influence of sugges- 
tion is supposed to take effect so often on the lower animals, 
as in the cases in which cows, horses, and pigs are supposed 
to be killed by the witch’s or the wizard’s curse; and it is not 
easy to imagine that such animals have temperaments, or or- 
ganisations likely to be affected by kuman ill-will. Perhaps, 
however, these cases are only the accidental coincidences 
which so deeply impress minds in a morbid state. Certainly 
if a wise physician can often cure by merely suggesting a confi- 
dent expectation of cure, we do not see why an unwise sorcerer 
should not throw a weak mind off its balance by effectually 
suggesting a confident expectation of misfortune. The sorcery 
would be, of course, the mere arbitrary instrumentality used 
to produce a lively and lasting impression. 


But what interests us most in these crude and gloomy 
superstitions is not so much their explanation,—if explana- 
tion it can be called, which is little more than the assertion of 
a mysterious influence between mind and mind,—as their 
singularly?sudden and dangérously insulating power. A class 
which is under the influence of these superstitions is hardly 
intelligible to any class which is more or less free from them. 
An individual who is specially under their influence is like a 
creature in a mist, who can only see gigantic shadows instead 
of clearly defined forms. There are mists of malaria which 
affect the mind, as well as mists of malaria which affect the 
body; but while we cannot disperse the latter by mere voli- 
tion, the former we often may. The real value of what 
is called the hypnotic doctrine of the new medicine is in its 
showing how many diseases of both body and mind are due 
to mere want of will, to that hysteric tone which renders us 
liable to be thrilled by the shock of other persons’ ill- 
will or other persons’ fears, and often to remain uninfluenced 
by the healthier stimulus of other persons’ goodwill and 
other persons’ hopes. The mists of suspicion are not only 
amongst the most injurious and isolating, but also, for a 
mind of any strength, amongst the most easily removable of 
the injurious influences by which it can be enveloped. Almost 
all superstitions result from attributing a purely imaginary 
and fanciful influence to external causes, generally either the 
mere invention of a suspicious nature, or else the deliberate 
contrivance of a designing impostor. Of course, large 
experience and a good deal of knowlege, both of nature and 
human nature, are the best safeguards against such super- 
stitions; but short of such knowledge, by far the most effee- 
tive preservative against superstition is a vigorous and 
independent will that has too much confidence in itself to 
be easily daunted by the suggestions of timid people, or 
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the artful pretences of designing people. The secret, as we 
believe, of most of those ill-understood influences, which have 
often gained for the people who profess to deal in the preter- 
natural so much ill-deserved repute, is to be found in that 
hysterical state which subjects morbid natures to the control of 
stronger wills. Hypnotism of one kind or another has often mis- 
led those who, to their surprise, find themselves able to induce it, 
at least as much as it has misled those who, usually to their mis- 
fortune, except where the power is wielded by true physicians, 
find themselves the victims of it. The former have been 
misled by it into fancying that they are specially endowed 
with preternatural power, while the latter have been misled 
into fancying that they are the victims of some preternatural 
hocus-pocus. The best remedy against either mistake is a 
fresh and bold nature which is not at all disposed either 
to dabble in experimental operations over the inward life of 
others, or to admit the control of others in their own inward 
life. The girl who attended, last Monday, at the Brierley Hill 
Police-Court, to prefer a charge against two gipsies for pre- 
tending to give her a spell for bringing back the attentions of 
a@ young man who had been her lover, would have had three 
times as much chance of obtaining her wish if, instead of 
being persuaded by these impostors to drop pins into a bottle 
to charm him back to her, she had had the spirit to throw off 
her dejection, and show him that she could be independent of 
his love. Of course, ninety-nine hundredths of the so-called 
sorceries, such as our correspondent narrates as prevalent in 
Somersetshire, are pure frauds on the weak minds of others; 
but it is probable that the ‘superstitious beliefs both of the 
sorcerers and their victims have been originally fostered as a 
consequence of either feeling or exercising that kind of will- 
power which dominates the imagination of sensitive young 
people, and convinces them that there is such a thing as secret 
influence exerted over them, and one that they find it hard to 
resist. But the best cure for such states of mind,—barring 
the requisite knowledge whick would teach them how capricious 
and generally useless such secret influences are,—is the sort 
of buoyancy of nature which resents this kind of influence 
and sets it at defiance. Hypnotism may be a useful means in 
the healing of morbid persons, but it has litile or no effect 
unless a morbid condition already exists, and except in 
the hands of a true physician, it is a most dangerous in- 
fluence. As a plaything it is disastrous. The true remedy 
for suspiciousness and for hysteria is healthy and buoyant 
companionship. The true safeguard against wizards is com- 
panionship too hearty and personal to shrink before any of 
these preternatural pretensions,—too strong to be affrighted 
at what cannot possibly concern deep and natural feeling. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


MORE WITCHCRAFT IN SOMERSET. 

[To tue Epitor or THE “ Sprctaror.’”’] 
S1z,—Perhaps the readers of the Spectator may like to hear 
more on the subject of witchcraft in Somerset. The village 
of which I write lies at the foot of the Mendip Hills. The 
population is between three and four hundred. It is five 
miles from the nearest railway station, about twelve from 
Bristol, and is not far from the small village in which the 
other “witch stories” originated. The first instance hap- 
pened a good many years ago to a woman residing in the 
parish at the ;resent time. It appears that she had been 
“kippin’ comp’ny ” with a young man in the next village, and, 
concluding her affections were misplaced, settled them else- 
where. This greatly incensed the mother of the young man, 
who, being employed in the “black art,” “overlooked” her. 
Finding her health in a precarious state, she instantly visited 
the Bristol Infirmary, where her ailment was pronounced to 
be “ palpitation of the heart.” This went on for a year, when 
some one strongly advised her to visit a “ wise woman ” living 
then two miles from Bristol. She accordingly went; and now 
the strange part commences. On arriving at the house, a 
fearful old creature opened the door, and said, “ Come in; you 
have been ‘ overlooked ;’ no doctor could do you any good.” The 
woman sat down, noticing there were a lot of empty picture- 
frames on the walls, and a curious thing in the middle of the 
ceiling. (What that was, I could not get her to describe.) 
The “wise woman” then went upstairs muttering inaudible 
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see blood running through all the picture-frames, Op com; 
down again, the “wise woman” told her there was a yw; hi 
the next parish, by whom she had been “ overlookeg” = 
expert then said the Lord’s Prayer backwards Very quick} 
and several other passages, and she then called on the with 
to appear. Then a vision of the witch rose up before the 
afflicted woman, and she knew her enemy. Before leayi 
the wise woman, presenting her with a horseshoe, bade her 
nail it behind her door, when no more harm would reach her 
The fee for all this was two shillings. . 

A somewhat similar case happened to a companion of the 
woman above mentioned. Being out at service a few miles 
from here, she engaged herself to some young man, who 
became false to her. Applying to a witch who wag passin 
through the neighbourhood, she received advice, and jm, 
mediately acted on it. Going into town, she bonght a sheep's 
heart, and sticking it full of pins, roasted it over the 
calling her lover to return, and repeating his name thr 
times. Then saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards 
rapidly, she went upstairs backwards, and the charm wy 
then completed. Of course things concluded satisfactorily, 
Her lover, seeing the error of his ways, returned, and 
were eventually married. I think the fee for this wag oy 
shilling. 

Another instance, relating to a witch living in this Village, 
is as follows:—A man, breaking his engagement with he 
daughter, married some one else, and our witch “ overlooked” 
him, and bade ill-luck follow him. Now he could not keeps 
pig, or horse, or cow,—every animal being bewitched tok 
some disease and died. It is said as a fuct, that he eve 
changed his abode on this account, and went to live in a 
adjoining parish, when, going one morning to plough, th 
horses, which were perfectly we'l, fell down dead! Then he 
went to live in Wales, and is there now; but he cannot keep 
any animal, and he is very poor, owing to our famoy 
witch. The daughter of this same witch has had her pig 
“overlooked ” by her mother, and none will live, and sheis 
nearly always in trouble. The witch has also “ overlooked” 
a fine cow and sheep, belonging to a farmer, and both of these 
have died. 

A sale took place a few months ago, when a piece of fumi- 
ture was promised to a local witch, and though quite worth 
less, it seems she had set her heart on it. Being denied the 
rights of possession, she instantly vented her indignation on 
the owner, swearing she would “make her pay for it.” Qn 
the following Sunday, a valuable cow belonging to the unfor. 
tunate owner of the furniture choked whiist « ating, and a pig 
also succumbed; and my informant said: “ That wer all owin’ 
ter thick witch, an’ as zure as thee zits in thick chair, ith 
true theus witches have the ,ower ter kill our animals,at 
ter make our loives mizerabble. They do kip books wi’ funny 
letters in ’em, an’ freiimes wi’ -urruh picters in ’em, an’ tooads, 
oo dozins ov ’em, an’ hoss-shoes, and all zoorts o’ queer things 
ver charmin’ a-people.” It is stated that this witch has mate 
a small girl deaf and dumb, and that the child will not recover 
until the witch has left the immediate neighbourhood; ant 
the last news is to the effect that she is going to live in the 
small village of which “ H. 8.” sent an account to your pape 
some weeks ago. 

In our parish there are no less than five witches! It is said, 
“Tis love that makes the world go round ;” but we may we 
say, “Tis love that makes the witch profession pay,”—for,i 
nine cases out of ten, it is from this source that the “wie 
women” derive their living —I am, Sir, &c., H. D. P. 



















































THE “ANTIGONE” AT TORONTO. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpecTatoR.” | 
Srr,—In describing the recent performance of the Antigone 
Toronto—one which, as I rejoice to hear, has had a brilliat! 
success—your correspondent last week alluded to the English 
version contained in my edition of that play, but only bo 
condemn the view taken in it of one particular passage, 
to say that this view was rejected by the actors. It is 
fair that your readers should know a fact which your & 
respondent ignores, and which no one could infer from the 
tone of his remarks. The book of the play used at Toront 
is now before me. The English translation printed opposit 
the text is mine. The same was the case when the Antigw 















nothings. At the same time the afflicted woman seemed to 





was performed at Vassar College, in the United States, 
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In-each instance the permission to use the translation 
ye courteously asked by the authorities, and was given, I 
eed not say, with the utmost pleasure. 
“with regard to the passage in my rendering to which 
- correspondent refers, I would ask leave to say a 
few words. Creon returns from Antigone’s tomb to the 
with the corpse of his son Haemon, which is probably 
aaried bY attendants. He describes himself as prix’ 
inlonuor dua yess txav, “bearing in his hands” the plain 
record of his own unwisdom (v. 1258). Again, he says a 
jittle later (v. 1297), tya pev ty xelpsoow cptiag réxvov. And 
the Messenger who comes out of the house (within which, 
anknown to Creon, Eurydice lies dead), greets him as ra wév 
yi sip rade Qéowy (v. 1279), “thou bearest yonder burden 
with thee” (i.¢., Haemon’s corpse),—while another woe awaits 
him within. . Your correspondent says that my rendering here 
«would demand an action too extraordinary for the most 
modern taste.” What action? Ican only suppose that he 
took my rendering, “ thou bearest yonder burden with thee,” 
4o mean that Creon was actually carrying bis dead son in his 
arms, That is, no doubt, the simplest sense for the Greek 
words, and has been assumed by several interpreters. But, 
in rendering “thou bearest yonder burden with thee,” my 
abject was to avoid that assumption, and to leave open the 
jiternatives suggested in my note,—‘Creon is touching, or 
helping to support, his son’s corpse.” That his hands were 
employed in some manifestation of sorrowing love is clear 
from the threefold mention (1258 yeipés, 1279 xyempav, 1297 
yspeo); the only doubt is as to the form of that manifesta- 
tion at each successive moment. According to your corres- 
pondent, Creon is simply “bending over the body of his dead 
gon.” That may possibly be the most convenient interpre- 
tation for the modern stage; and, if “embracing” be implied, 
it would satisfy the Greek text at 1297. But it does not 
satisfy the text at 1258 or 1279: it merely cuts the knot.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. O. JEBB. 


[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SpectTator.’’] 

$mr,—Is not your correspondent of Toronto, in the Spectator 
of March 17th, wrong in saying that Miss Helen Faucit acted 
the part of Antigone in the first reproduction of the tragedy 
in England? I think the first reproduction was at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on January 2nd, 1845, and then certainly Miss 
Vandenhoff represented Antigone, her father playing Creon. 
The music was Mendelssohn’s, and the conductor was Mr. 
Macfarren, afterwards Sir George Macfarren. A full account 
of the performance will be found in the Times of January 3rd, 
1845.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. MacDonneELt. 





THE PAINS AND PLEASURES OF SYMPATHY. 


(To THe EpitTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 


§iz,—Your correspondent, “J. D.,” questions the accuracy of 
your statement, in the interesting article in the Spectator of 
March 10th, that a physician’s experience renders his sym- 
pathy “deeper and truer by far than that of the ordinary 
observer,” and he concludes with the following query :— 
‘Does not the daily familiarity with suffering, and the 
strenuous effort to relieve it, tend, and very rightly, to 
diminish the intensity of a pbysician’s sympathy?” I 
venture to say that an affirmative reply to this question 
would be but a partial and inadequate statement of the 
truth. Bishop Butler, in the fifth chapter of his “ Analogy,” 
has admirably set forth the general principle that, while 
Passive impressions are weakened by repetition, the active 
habits which they tend to engender are being strengthened. 
He says, « Perception of distress in others is a natural excite- 
ment passively to pity and actively to relieve it; but let a 
man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve dis- 
tressed persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly 
affected with the various miseries of life, with which he must 
become acquainted; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, 
considered not as a passion, but as a practical principle of 
action, will strengthen, and whilst he passively compassionates 
the distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively 
to assist and relieve them.” 
. “J.D.” has omitted to state what perhaps he would be ready 
to acknowledge, that by a process of moral evolution passive 
‘ympatay is transformed into beneficent action—I am, 
Am, de, G. J. 


MR. SOLLY AND THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 
(To rae Epiror or THE “SpEcTAToR.”’] 

S1r,—Jn the Spectator for March 17th, p. 376, when reviewing 
Mr. Solly’s Reminiscences, you remark :—“ Mr. Solly’s ex- 
periences as a lecturer or a writer, and in the various insti- 
tutions for social purposes which he founded, promoted, or 
directed,”—amongst which you mention the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. I hope you will allow me a few lines in which 
to state that the scheme which Mr. Solly, in conjunction with 
the late Dr. Hawkesley, brought before the council of the 
Charity Organisation Society (of which I was then, and for 
many years afterwards, a member) was of a totally different 
character. This will best be seen by its title, which was,— 
“For the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime,” with which the 
Charity Organisation Society has never concerned itself. 

The present society is, and has always been, for “the 
organisation of existing charities,” and not for the creation 
of new ones. It will be found to be the outcome of a paper I 
wrote in 1860, and is almost identical with the “ rough sketch” 
of the present society, and has been in daily use from that 
day to this. The scheme of Mr. Solly and Dr. Hawkesley 
was, I believe—the society’s minutes should show this— 
brought before the council, and also at a public meeting at 
the Adelphi, which I attended, and where it was at once re- 
jected. For fuller particulars I beg to refer you to the 
“Charity Organisation Review,” No. 94.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. M. H. 


“LINKS WITH THE PAST.” 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—My father, John Churchill Langdon, of Pavrock’s 
Lodge, Chard, died in 1883. His father, John Langdon, died 
in 1840, and as a young man was in the habit of spending 
much of his time with his kinsman, John Stuckey, of Branse 
combe, Devon. Mr. Stuckey, who died in 1810, was born in 
1720, and was about sixteen years old when his grandfather 
another John Stuckey, who was born in 1656, died—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. E. W. Lanepon, 
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THE PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
THE present year ought to be remembered in the annals of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers as the year in which 
Professor Legros honoured them by returning to public exhibi- 
tion on their walls. A designer who lives so habitually in the 
company of the great Masters, a spirit so devoted to great 
style, and so steeped in solemn reverie, does not easily descend 
into the casual association Of annual exhibitions; but the 
presence of these seventeen plates gives an indescribable 
elevation to the present collection, and ought to furnish to all 
pliable natures among the younger members a measure and 
an ambition. 

The gap measured is that between the jottings of the 
picturesque sketcher, or the laborious transcript of the 
mechanic, or the revolting prettinesses of the twaddler,— 
between these and work that is deeply felt, deeply con- 
sidered, and fully expressed. This dreaming over a subject 
till its character asserts itself in leading and eloquent lines, 
till it fits itself into the given space compactly so as to satisfy 
the vital metrical and rhythmical demands of the eye, is a very 
different exercise from scratching and messing the half- 
analysed motives of a picture, or from copying a slab of 
Nature on an accidental scale. The result of such an exer- 
cise, by which the subject purges and cleans itself of the 
superfluous and the interfering, and becomes strenuous and 
conscious in every part, is to bite upon the attention, 
to hold and to fill the vision. It was by virtue of 
this imaginative fitting and refitting that J. F. Millet’s 
designs grew to their full and commanding stature, and 
it is the same merit in M. Legros, rather than any 
secondary agreeableness in form or technique, that makes 
his etchings differ in kind from the trivial flights of fancy or 
the pedestrian ploddings of their neighbours. The master is 
fitly exhibited along with the disciple. Those who have ever 
seen the different stages of the great design of The Sower can 
appreciate, by having followed its actual history, how that 





figure, at first a small and unimpressive spot in the field, 
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gradually assumed its final amplitude of gesture and dignity 
of shadow. Results of a like searching and brooding are 
to be studied in the plates at the Painter-Etchers. The 
artist did not consider that a simple theme called for 
trivial treatment. He measured the importance of a theme 
by its touch and hold on his emotion, being a poet, and 
he enforced it by the means of emphasis that are the lan- 
guage of graphic art. His peasant-woman nursing her child 
does not appeal to sentiment by borrowed graces; but she 
touches the right poetic note by a large and simple presentation 
of her proper character, and gains pictorial dignity not by stage 
accessories, but by fitting into the right place on the paper. 
So the desolations and rigours of labour are expressed not by 
the literary device of incident, but by a bent back, stark lines 
of landscape, and a shadow on the face. 

On the metrical side of the art, Professor Legros’ design 
has the same features of concentrated character, of simplicity 
and fullness, of inevitableness. In Les Bicherons, the strained 
limbs of the men, the levers, the tree-trunks, second one 
another with strong accordant lines, and unite in a heroic 
composition. It is as heroic as a milking-scene by Bassano, or 
a picnic by Giorgione. But the temper is very different, and, 
like Millet again in this, M. Legros has a mind that runs on 
images of hardness and desolation. The skies lower and 
threaten upon the starved earth, gaunt labour crawls under a 
hedge exhausted, the Prodigal kneels in an iron landscape, the 
poor man is a fugitive from the flames of his own roof, and a 
pathway for the nag of Death riding home at evening from 
the hunt. These are the images, and they are adequately 
rendered. 

M. Legros’ pupils have been here before him, and it is 
natural to turn to them next. Mr. William Strang has taken 
over a great deal of the matter of his teacher, and he also 
has appreciated its large treatment. The Anarchy and Death 
with the Big Drum might be numbers of the same macabre 
series as two plates by Professor Legros. In the plate whose 
foreground is cut across by the huge trunk of a tree, there is 
the same big sense of scale and vigorous swing, and in the 
Knackers the long curve formed by the tilted cart and the 
lean carcass is well carried across the field and counterchanged 
by the groups of workers and spectators. Features of the 
school that are not so laudable are the means used for render- 
ing clouds and foliage and other naturalforms. A suggestion 
that in Professor Legros will just pass and no more, because 
a turn this way or that will caricature it, is sometimes 
definitely caricatured by the follower. Thus the clouds in 
Mr. Strang’s Death and Dr. Hornbook have the folds of some 
kind of stuff, and there is a Legros tree to be found sprouting 
in various parts of the gallery which has banished all the 
other trees of the wood. Another pupil, who has made a great 
step in advance this time, is Mr. Charles Holroyd. The two 
plates of his Allegory have an amplitude in their figures and 
arrangement that are almost Venetian. Mr. George Gas- 
coigne, finally, brings a less familiar name into notice by 
some excellent studies of horses. They are very unequal, and 
the composition of clouds and landscape is not yet so subtly 
invented as to look natural; but in the plates representing 
an upturned cart, and a boy watering a horse, and several 
others, there is commendable vigour, observation, and 
thought. 

A group of drypoints by M. Helleu confronts the group 
of etchings by M. Legros, and illustrates a very different 
but not less artistic spirit. They are graceful and concise 
notes of the poses of a modern lady drinking coffee, warming 
herself at the fire, looking at prints, and so forth. The poetry 
of sketches like these is very closely bound up with their 
execution, which is fitted by its swift, undulating movement to 
convey the sense of momentary attitude and fragile charm. 
In the middle of these studies is a plate by Professor Herkomer 
which the earnest student will do well to compare with them 
carefully, since it has a striking superficial resemblance to its 
neighbours. 4 

Mr. D. Y. Cameron sends, as usual, interesting plates, 
among them a courtyard of Stirling Castle. Thearchitecture 
and figures are finely placed and drawn, and the light is 
skilfully, if a little too obviously, mancuvred with a view 
to concentration. The Interior, Perthshire, is another fine 
etching. An occasional smallness and lack of commanding 
motive prevents Mr. Oliver Hall’s landscapes from being very 
good indeed, but they excel in delicacy and artistic handling. 





Messrs. Frank Short, Goff, C. J. Watson, and others hay 
make up an unusually good exhibition. A veteran, Sir ( 
Robinson, sends some etchings done a good many yearg 
One of them, Newton Manor, Swanage, may be single 4 
for the brilliant treatment of the sky, the work of & keen 
student of Rembrandt. The President, Mr. Seymour Haden 
too rare an exhibitor now, sends a fragmentary study of fre 
trees; and beside the Millets are hung examples of another 
master, Ostade, who knew how to render a homely theme 
with the dignity of art. D.8. 








BOOKS. 


— 
THE STORY OF OUR PLANET* 


Prorissor Bonney has long ago secured himself a position 
of authority among geologists, not only by continuons wo 
in the field and by his theoretical writings, but by the graphic 
and limpid style in which his teaching is embodied. We hyg 
every right, therefore, to expect from him a book in which tle 
latest and most authoritative views on the subject woul 
be presented in an attractive form, and this promise ig 
amply fulfilled in the work before us. Its style is excellent 
clear, and terse, without the use of technical and unuy! 
phraseology. The illustrations are not only aptly chose, 
but what is a great advantage, they are new and 1 
hackneyed; some of them are in colours, and are maste. 
pieces of chromo-lithography, others are beautifully a. 
graved. There can be little doubt that any one who isnot 
a professed geologist, who wishes to consult a work 
geology which shall not only be up to date, but shal 
also be readable and interesting, as well as accurate 
and logical, will do well to turn to this volume h 
the space at our command, we can only point out thow 
features of the book which differentiate it from other, 
First, a word or two in respect of matters in which wear 
disposed to be critical. The author tries to excuse the paucity 
of his references on the ground that Science is a great Mart; 
where those who meet must be content to borrow or lent 
without being exacting about acknowledgment. We take 
a different view, and hold that, except in merely populr 
literature, men should not use the observations or th: 
researches of others, especially of young and comparatively 
unknown men, without adequate references. The references 
in the present volume, which professes to be a book for seriou 
readers, are scanty and scattered, and chiefly to easily 
accessible and in many cases popular manuals, and to well 
known names. There are very few references to the vast liters 
ture in which the detailed work of the science is recorée(, 
and especially very few to German, French, and America 
memoirs and papers, or to the larger works of the grat 
foreign geologists. Perhaps if these had been more consulted, 
the author would hardly have proclaimed himself so uncom 
promising a champion of uniformity, as that gospel was taugit 
by Hutton and by Lyell. Certainly there are signs onal 
sides that men are largely reverting to the more sober view 
of Murchison. Suess and Lapparent, Nikitin and Prestwich 
are notable names among those whose lanterns are turnedit 
another direction. 
Professor Bonney, again, has engaged in many polemics, 
which an incisive pen has done him yeoman’s service. Iti 
natural, therefore, to find that on some of the most debate 
issues in geology, he takes a strong side, and writes with 
barbed pen of one directly interested, rather than in tht 
impersonal fashion of a judge. This adds piquancy bis 
pages, but it will not conciliate those whose outlook is a vel] 
different one. The work is not meant to be a pronoun 
ment of new views. Nor is it addressed directly to students 
or to those who have to teach. Its purpose is to lay befor 
educated people the best ascertained results of geology 
in logical and plain language. When he is at his best, and 
where the reader will find the most profit, is in those parts 
the work devoted to the fields where Dr. Bonney #* 
specialist, and has done original work, namely, when he & 
dealing with the action of glaciers, with the structur 
of igneous rocks, and the theoretical issues they involve, 
To use his own words, his task has been “to give som 
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sdea of the processes by which the earth has been moulded 
and shaped into the stage on which all the tragedy and all 
the comedy of human life have been enacted.” After a few 
elementary paragraphs on the world as a unit among the 
gelestial spheres, he treats, in three short chapters, of the 
physiography of the land, the air, and the sea respectively. 
He describes the varying contour of mountain and valley, 
and the general structure and arrangement of rocks beneath 
the surface; analyses the causes of winds and hurricanes, 
their effects and their distribution; and discusses the seas, 
their currents and tides, the contours of their beds, and, finally, 
the conditions under which those frozen seas, the glaciers, 
move. In a striking sentence he shows, what few people 
realise, that the depressions of the seas below are far greater 
and more important than the elevations of the land above the 
water-line. Turning next to the dynamical forces and the 
yarious tools which have sculptured and moulded the earth, he 
divides them under two heads,—namely, external and internal. 
Among the former, he names the work of the atmosphere, of 
rain and rivers and of ice (both as sculptors and transporters), 
and of the sea; and, lastly, of the various living organisms 
which have built up such large masses of rock, and which he 
calls the proletariats of Nature, some of them animals, others 
vegetables. Here Dr. Bonney’s book has a formidable rival in 
the immortal work of Lyell. Yet it sustains the comparison. 
The graphic and illuminating illustrations of his argument, 
drawn from his own wide experience, are at once fresh and 
and inspiring, and the phrases are all his own; and when we 
say this, we mean they are incisive and picturesque. Thus, 
speaking of the hard flints so often left in situ when their 
matrix has been washed away, he says: “ Nature’s teeth are 
sharp and strong, but these are awkward morsels, so she 
has eaten the peach and left the stone lying about.” In 
regard to the erosive action of rivers having carved out 
the majority of valleys, creeks, and cafions, Professor Bonney 
is a champion of the older conclusions of Lyell, upon which 
Time’s erosive teeth are making considerable inroads, and will 
make more. Here, again, the sober teaching of Murchison is 
likely presently to prevail. In regard to the action of ice, his 
well-known views are marked by more sobriety. He cham- 
pions the main conclusion of Principal Forbes, that ice moves 
as a plastic body. He urges strongly that it abrades but 
does not excavate, and contests the theory of Ramsay and 
others that the greater part of mountain lakes were, or could 
have been, excavated by ice. He similarly questions the 
validity of the appeal continually being made to that hypo- 
thetical child of the imagination, a ground moraine, apropos 
of which—as tested by the Alpine glaciers—he says: “ Here 
and there a boulder may be seen on its subglacial journey; 
the surface of rock or of ice may be smeared with mad, but 
the débris, so far as is known, simply travels and does not 
accumulate ;” and he speaks of this theory as “looming 
large in literature, but being comparatively a dwarf in the 
realm of fact.” He even ventures to throw doubt on the view 
that portentous ice-sheets once filled the North Sea and the 
Trish Channel. Dr. Bonney holds an even balance between 
the champions of the views of Darwin and Murray on the 
origin of coral-reefs, theories which have exercised biologists 
much of late. We wish we had space to quote more from the 
interesting chapter in which he discusses the work of the 
humble living architects of limestone and chalk, of coal and 
of turf, than its concluding sentence. In this, he says: “The 
very dust has been once alive, and the chief ministrants to 
the comfort, the prosperity, and the civilisation of man have 
been the humbler members of that living world at the head 
of which he claims to stand.” 


Having discussed the external agencies which have shaped 
the earth, he next turns to the internal ones,—to those 
mysterious forces which are controlled by Pluto, and which 
rock and shake and sometimes rend the solid floor on which 
we live and move; forces which work with intermittent 
vigour, and whose most outspoken lessons are seen in volcanoes 
and earthquakes. He argues forcibly that the effects we can 
examine support the old view of a molten condition for the 
interior of the earth, rather than the notion that they are 
the products of local chemical action. While pointing out 
difficulties in all the theories hitherto published, he speaks 
highly of that of Mr. Mellard Reade about the origin of 
mountain chains and of ocean depths, and urges that in 
Some way or other they are the wrinkles and puckers in 








the earth’s skin caused by its shrinking. Volcanoes he 
treats as phenomena entirely detached from these larger 
earth movements, and attributes them, and the geysers 
or hot springs with which they have so much in com- 
mon, to the action of steam upon the molten masses 
beneath. * The lavas which proceed from volcanoes are 
connected by composition, structure, &c., with the great 
masses of basalt and other intrusive rocks of an older 
time, and which flowed out in various ways; “ sometimes 
pouring out through gaping cracks and fissures, and thus 
reaching the surface; sometimes forcing their way under- 
ground between two masses of uniformly stratified rock, like 
a paper-knife thrust between the pages of a book, as if the 
upper bed had been too solid to allow further progress 
in that direction, and yet the pressure from below on the 
plastic mass had enabled it to rend the layers apart, and to 
lift up the overlying one.” Dr. Bonney gives the weight of 
his great authority to the notion that igneous rocks are not 
the products of the local melting down of sediments, but re- 
present the outer part of the magma of which the earth is 
composed. Turning to earthquakes, “ shudders of the earth’s 
cuticle,” as he calls them, which often cause great change of 
level and the opening of wide fissures, he argues that their 
cause, whatever it be, is at a depth never exceeding thirty miles, 
and very commonly about five miles, and that they occur 
chiefly where volcanoes are either active now, or have recently 
been so, and in mountainous districts where the mountains 
are geologically young. Of their probable cause, Dr. Bonney 
says :— We can readily understand that in a volcanic region 
the earth’s crust may be sometimes shaken by the subter- 
ranean explosion of gases, or may be rent asunder by the 
pressure of a mass of lava as it forces its way underground, 
or may tremble from the sudden subsidence of strata which 
have been left unsupported by the condensation of vapour.” 
Dr. Bonney then turns to the mechanical and chemical changes 
which have taken place in rocks after they have been deposited. 
“Cleavage” he makes “the effect of the pressures set up 
where rocks are sharply folded.” This origin of slaty structure 
is confirmed by every kind of evidence. In regard to faults, he 
says:—‘‘ As these may bring, when the displacement is con- 
siderable, masses of rock into contact which differ very much 
in hardness and durability, they may determine the direction 
of valleys and the trend of escarpments.” As an example of 
the enormous shifting involved in some parts, he notes a fault. 
in the Appalachians in America, which, “ though it produces 
no marked effect on the scenery, has so dislocated the rocks 
that, on one side of a crack over which a man can stride, the 
highest of the Upper Silurian beds faces the lowest of Lower 
Silurian. This means a displacement of 20,000 ft.” In regard 
to chemical changes which have occurred in rocks in situ, and 
which are caused principally by water, pressure, and heat, and 
their effects, he has some clear and instructive paragraphs, in 
which he shows how mud has become mica-schist, limestone 
has been converted into marble, and sandstone into quartzite, 
and lastly, how, by the filtration of hot water, veins and 
fissures have been filled with their mineral contents. 

In that part of his work devoted to the story of past ages, 
namely, the various eras in geological history, Professor 
Bonney chiefly follows well-known guides and conventional 
views, and has little to say which is new. The story con- 
tinues to be told, however, in the same plain, clear, picturesque 
style and with the same sober judgment. This part of the 
work condenses most of the more important generalisa- 
tions of recent times; but they essentially represent the 
geology of twenty years ago, and their author—especially in 
the appendices—clings to conclusions on many points which 
are dissolving away and passing into oblivion. 

A striking passage may be quoted from the concluding 
chapter as a sample of picturesque diction :— 

“ Nature is the schoolmistress of all living creatures, and harder 
than the sternest of all human pedagogues. She never spoils 
the child by sparing the rod, or remits the penalty for any 
crying. The motto so well known to the Wykehamist, seems to 
be writ large on the walls of her schoolhouse— Aut disce, aut 
discede ; manet sors tertia caedi,’ which may be freely translated, 
‘ Change yourself as conditions change; begone elsewhere would 
you live as you did, or stay to suffer and to die.’” 

In conclusion, this book, while it will not for the serious 
student and the teacher occupy the ground of such excellent 
and standard works as those of Geikie, Prestwich, and Horace 
Woodward (each a masterpiece in its way), will do a great 
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service to that increasing number of. educated people who 
wish to know the history of our planet without the trouble 
and harass of original investigation. If not a manual for the 
geological workshop, it is probably the best geological work 
available for the library of an educated man. 





THE POEMS OF THOMAS GORDON HAKE.* 
A GREAT many readers of poetry will probably make acquaint- 
ance with Dr, Hake for the first time in this volume of 
Selections, and hear with surprise that their author is already 
eighty-five years of age, and has sent out various books of 
poetry, of which the earliest was issued when he was thirty and 
the latest four years ago. Mrs. Meynell, in her prefatory 
note, tells us that he has “a solemn and distinct note, little 
confusable with the other notes of the concerted song of 
poets.” A solemn note no doubt he generally has ; sometimes, 
too, a distinct, sometimes a very indistinct note,—at least if 
the word “distinct” be used in the usual sense of distinguish- 
able from other notes, and easily apprehensible by the reader. 
There is no echo of any other poet, except, now and then, 
Wordsworth, in Dr. Hake’s verse. So far, his note is dis- 
tinct enough; but it is not always clear what his drift and 
meaning, or even his own attitude of mind, is; and in these 
not at all rare cases, he is decidedly indistinct. There are 
poems in this volume of Selections which ring nearly 
as clear from the first line to the last, as a poem could 
ring,—for instance, “The Cripple,” “The Blind Boy,” “The 
Snake-Charmer,”—but even though this littie volume is small, 
and is selected from many others, such poems are certainly 
hardly half of the whole. Take, for an example of a certain 
apparently deliberate indistinctness, the little poem, not 
wanting in music, “ When I think of thee, brother ” :— 
“‘ When I think of thee, brother, 
Is my heart not all thine ? 
Yet the face of another 
Seems bending o’er mine. 


I call thee by name, yet a name not thy own 
Has whispered already its dear undertone. 


When I think thine eyes greet me, 
Their sweet flash of blue 
Brings another’s to meet me 
Of somberer hue; 
And ever before me they seem to remain 
‘Though my heart but repines to behold thee again. 


When [ list, and would hear thee 
Once more in our home, 
And thy voice appears near me, 
Another’s has come. 
I dream of thee only, for thee only sigh, 
Yet thy image forsakes me; another’s is nigh. 


When thy fond smiles come o’er me, 
As in moments now flown, 
There riseth before me 
A look not thy own : 
"Tis thee I recall to my mind, O my brother! 
Yet ever with thine comes the gaze of another.” 


Now that is, we suppose, intended to indicate that the 
obtruding image, though it has a tender fascination of 
its own, would be banished if the poet’s will had full 
command over the train of his associations. But if so, 
what could be a more unfortunate error than the use of 
the word “repines,” in the second verse, used in the sense, 
we suppose, of -“pines,” though it has a nearly opposite 
meaning? What you repine to behold, you regret to behold ; 
what you pine to behold, you long to behold. The poet evi- 
dently intends to say that he longs only for his brother’s face; 
but what he does say is that he only frets at beholding it. 
“The Deadly Nightshade,” again, has a considerable number 
of lamenesses of the same kind. It is said for instance of 
the frequenters of a den of thieves and harlots, that “Death 
on all has set his stare, to drag them forth, to grasp their 
spoil,” the precise meaning of which is very indistinct indeed, 
though of course it implies that they do not enjoy that 
spoil; but does it mean that death steals the spoil from them, 
or steals them from the spoil? In words, apparently the former, 
but in meaning we suppose the latter. The picture of the 
shameless woman dragging about a miserable child for the 
gains she can make by the spectacle of its misery, and spend- 
ing all she gains in a sort of fury of intemperance, is very 
vigorous :— 
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“The child is taught through many a blow 
To shed with sobs the beggar’s tear, 
Reared as a prodigy of woe 
That gentle women pay to hear. 
And many listened and bestowed ; 
For younger tears had never flowed. 
Held at his mother’s hand, he hung 
A broken spray with misery’s drip ; 
And often to the ground he clung, 
His passion bursting at his lip. 
And still she dragged him o’er the stones, 
Though tender was he to the bones. 
Her eyes of prey like fangs were laid 
On all who gave a hurried look, 
And while she whined for kindly aid, 
She hid away the coin she took, 
When suddenly she begged no more 
And rushed within a slamming door. 


With nostrils spread, and eyes aflame, 
Before the shrine of death she stands, 
The infant by her, sick and lame, 
The lava trembling in her hands. 
She drinks it with a vengeful frown ; 
She feels the fiend of sorrow drown.” 
But the child runs away from his mother, and lives appar. 
ently a harmless, though haunted and bewildered, life, of 
which Dr. Hake gives us a sketch which ends abruptly and 
very inartistically in a kind of dull anti-climax. Here is 
the conclusion :— 
“Then comes the child, this ill-sown seed, 
To sweep the purlieus and the wynds, 
But few bethink them of his need, 
And scanty is the help he finds. 
At times he walks upon his head: 
A form of prayer for daily bread 


Now seem his days for sorrow made! 
He hears that men on Sunday pray ; 
A world’s proud secret on parade 
To him appears the Sabbath-day. 
All have asked heaven to take their cares, 
But hunger says for him his prayers, 


Some words have reached him such as jar 
On sinners’ ears and seem devout; 
They are but as a light from far, 
They come from heaven and goon die out, 
Too weak as yet to turn a spell 
Wove in the alphabet of hell.” 
Nothing could be better than “At times he walks upon his 
head: A form of prayer for daily bread ;” nor anything much 
better than the verse which follows it, as to the spectacle 
which the British Sabbath presents to such a child as this, 
But what an abrupt and inadequate conclusion! We sup- 
pose that Dr. Hake uses the word “turn” in the sense of 
turn aside, foil, or counteract, but that is a very unusual 
use for it. Few readers will guess its meaning till after 
puzzled consideration. At first, we took “turn” in the sense 
in which it is used in the idiom, “turn a penny,” and 
were utterly bewildered. This is the fashion in which 
Dr. Hake too frequently breaks down, and it explains, we 
suppose, the comparative unpopularity of his poems. Mrs 
Meynell says that “ Dr. Hake’s expression always implies long 
intention, deliberate decision. The verse is a consequence 
long foreseen.” We should have said that it does so at its 
best, but that at its worst it suggests a mind tired of its subject, 
and breaking off with a sort of sudden collapse. Again, we 
cannot agree with Mrs. Meynell that Dr. Hake’s note is always 
one of an “exceeding solemnity.” Sometimes, no doubt, it is 
so. But that solemnity is often qualified by a great love of the 
bizarre. We may observe this in the pathos and humour of 
the verses we have already quoted from the poem describing 
the poor little waif whose walking on his head is “a form of 
prayer for daily bread.” Only there the bizarrerie of the 
thought is absolutely appropriate to the dreary pathos of the 
subject. But in other poems, of which “Old Souls” is much 
the most remarkable, the bizarrerie is purely capricious, and 
not in the least suggested by the objective bizarrerie of human 
life. The poet represents our Lord asa tinker who goes about 
droning out, “Old souls to mend!” There is, no doubt, a 
bizarre solemnity in the poem; but it is a solemnity which 
jars instead of impressing us. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 
“One stops and says, ‘ This soul of mine 
Has been a tidy piece of ware, 
But rust and rot in it combine, 
And now corruption lays it bare. 
Give it a look: there was a day 
When it the morning hymn could say.’ 
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The tinker looks into his eye, 

And there detects besetting sin, ~- 
The decent old-established lie, 

That creeps through all the chinks within. 
Lank are its tendrils, thick its shoots, 
And like a worm’s nest coil the roots. 
Like flowers that deadly berries bear, 

His seed, if tended from the pod, 
Had grown in beauty with the year, 

Like deodora drawn to God; 

Now like a dank and curly brake, 
It fosters venom for the snake. 


The tinker takes the weed in tow, 

And roots it out with tooth and nail ; 
His labour patient to bestow, 

Lest like the herd of men he fail. 
How best to extirpate the weed, 
Has grown with him into a creed. 


His tack is steady, slow, and sure: 
He plucks it out despite the howl, 

With gentle hand and look demure, 
As cunning maiden draws a fowl. 

He knows the job he is about, 

And pulls till all the lie is out. 


‘Now steadfastly regard the man 
Who wrought your cure of rust and rot! 
You saw him ere the work began : 
Is he the same, or is he not? 
You saw the tinker; now behold 
The Envoy of a God of old.’ 


This said, he on the forehead stamps 
A downward stroke and one across, 
Then straight upon his way he tramps ; 
His time for profit, not for loss ; 
His task no sooner at an end 
Then out he cries, ‘ Old souls to mend!’ ” 
To liken the inwardness of our Lord’s method of dealing 
with sin to the cunning hand with which a maiden draws a 
fowl, can hardly be said to answer any purpose except the 
fixing of attention by its supreme and grotesque unsuitability 
to the subject with which the poet is dealing. And to asso- 
ciate deliberately the crown of thorns with a coat of “ rusty 
velveteen ” worn by a tinker, is a needless and wanton parody 
on the seamless garment for which the soldiers cast lots :— 
“ He is the humble, lowly one, 
In coat of rusty velveteen, 
Who to his daily work has gone; 
In sleeves of lawn not ever seen. 
No mitre on his forehead sticks : 
His crown is thorny, and it pricks.” 
But the bizarrerie of the comparison enters even more 
deeply into the thought of the poet than it enters into its 
imagery. In one verse, Dr. Hake seems to suggest that the 
cry of Christ to the soul, though, as he very finely says, it 
sends “ thrills along eternity,” yet gains no ear from the multi- 
tude because they cannot lend ear “to him who from old habit 
speaks.” We suppose that is only meant to express the 
world’s false impression of Christ’s offer of redemption ; but 
if so, it was a pity not to say so, for the whole drift of this 
strange poem is to delineate the dull monotony of Christ’s call 
to the multitude, as if it really simulated the routine of 
mechanical habit except when it falls on the ears of those 
who are already penitent. That can hardly be Dr. Hake’s 
meaning, but his love of the bizarre has betrayed him into 
80 representing it. 

There are, however, several of these poems in which the 
pathos and passion penetrate the whole, as, for example, the 
beautiful first poem called “ Alone;” or “Ecce Homo!” in 
Which blind Bartimzus is represented as having a vision of 
Christ’s life and death at the moment in which his eyes are 
opened ; or “The Lily of the Valley.” Others of these poems 
are spoiled by their obscurity, like “The Shepherdess,” in 
which the narrative is very hazy; or “Pythagoras,” in 
which the Pythagorean doctrine is shadowed forth ineffec- 
tually, as in a sort of dream after death. Dr. Hake shows 
great though very discontinuous power; but the last thing 
we should be disposed to say of him is that his verse “ always 
implies long intention, deliberate decision,” unless his “ long 
intention” be conceived sometimes as irremediably faulty, 


and his “ deliberate decision ” as not unfrequently deliberately 
obscure, 


A YELLOW ASTER.* 
Ir is, we think, a good time since we have had in English 
fiction anything so strong and impressive as the latter half of 
A Yellow Aster. And we say the latter half, because the story 








of Gwen’s maiden years—the years of her apprenticeship to 
life, rather than of life itself—though full of cleverness, with 
here and there a touch of something rarer and better, is want- 
ing in that grip of the actual which testifies to complete 
imaginative mastery. The married Gwen is conceived and 
presented with an imagination that never fails or falters; 
but the author is not content merely to conceive and pre- 
sent her. She must also account for her; she must 
show us not only the woman ready-made, but the woman 
in the making; or, to change the figure, she must dig 
up the roots of Gwen Strange’s womanhood from the 
soil of Gwen Waring’s girlhood. In this task we do not 
think she has been altogether successful; but as reasons for 
this opinion have already been given in these columns,* they 
need not be repeated. It may, however, be added, as a 
general statement, that any account of the making of a 
character which professes to be adequate is certain to be 
misleading. Poeta nascitur non fit is a special truth which 
suggests a general falsehood,—the falsehood of supposing 
that in this respect the poet stands alone; that any re- 
markable endowment, or sharply individualised character, 
ever has been, or ever can be, made. There is somes 
thing not only powerfully pathetic, but perfectly natural 
and inevitable, in Mrs. Waring’s poignant remorse when 
the dormant instinct of maternity has awakened within her, 
and when, looking back upon Gwen’s chill and starved child- 
hood, she finds there the secret of the girl’s terrible inability to 
love; but though the remorse is justified by Mrs. Waring’s own 
consciousness of neglect, it is hardly justified by the external 
fact, the perception of which has called it into being. The 
story of Gwen is a new version of the story of Undine, and 
when the soul comes to an Undine, it comes as a something 
given for the first time, not as a something which has been 
lost and is restored. Whether an Undine, a soulless woman 
—for such a woman must be who is incapable of love, and all 
that is bound up with it—is possible in actual life may be a 
debateable question; but it is not a question that need be 
raised here. The perfect Undine type is certainly rare— 
possibly non-existent—but approximations to what may be 
called its perfectness of imperfection are undoubtedly known; 
and the author is well within her rights as an idealistic 
artist ia making Gwen what she is and what she is not. 
She is, if we may so put it, a legitimate working hypo- 
thesis of the imagination; and where a working hypothesis 
is allowed, criticism must be reserved for the argument and 
the conclusion. In this case, the first and the last word of 
judgment can be none other than a word of warm admiration. 
Gwen is not merely an impressive creation, but a perfectly 
consistent creation; we never know what the next step of 
her progress through the soul’s sleep to the long-delayed 
awakening will be; but when it comes, it finds us as we are 
found only by the organic and inevitable things of art. There 
is a stroke of -genius in the incident of the carriage ac- 
cident, where, as the married pair see death staring them 
in the face, Gwen, even in that supreme moment, finds it 
impossible to give her husband the kiss for which he asks. 
One of the most powerful passages in the book belongs to 
that portion of Gwen’s story, in which one more addition is 
made to the images of nightmare which crowd her sleep, by 
the discovery made in anguish of shame and degradation, 
that she is to be the mother of a child in whose existence 
love—which she vaguely reveres as a mysterious unknown 
sanctifier—has no share. She has had a terrible hour alone 
with herself and her new knowledge; now she is with her 
husband. 

“<*T almost wish you were a fool, Humphrey! ’—He took his 
cigar out of his mouth.—‘ Indeed, why ?’—*‘ Because then,’ she 
said rather desperately, ‘I shouldn’t feel so altogether like one 
myself!’ She stood suddenly up, and looked down upon him. 
‘ Look here,’ she said; ‘ you are better in every point than I am, 
—you are better in brain, you are stronger, you have seen more, 
you know more, you are better all round. If you were a fool, you 
see, 1 could despise you; if even you had once made yourself 
ridiculous in my eyes, or had demeaned yourself, what I have to 
say would come easy.—‘Come to the point at once, Gwen, he 
said; ‘what is it ?’—She took no notice of bis remark, but went 
to the picture, and drew the coverings over the face.—‘ What has 
the doctor told you ?’—‘ The doctor has told me nothing definite.’ — 
She turned away to hide her hot face. ‘ You know perfectly well,’ 
she said in a low voice, ‘that I shall be the mother of a child of 
yours in some months.’—‘ Yes,’ he said, gently.—‘ But you do not 
know,’ she went on, ‘ you do not know, that this is such a shame 
to me—such a deathly, burning shame—that I hate the light; I 





* A Fellow Aster, By Iota, 3yols, London: Hutchinson and Co. 
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hate the eyes of any human creature on me. I would like to fly 
in the night to some desert-place, and hide myself.’-—‘ Are you 
mad, Gwen ? ’—‘ No, I am sane, as sane as on the day I sold my- 
self to you for an experiment. Can you not see, Humphrey, that 
I am as shameful, I, your wife, as any of those women you told 
me of, not one of whom you had loved—loved ?’ she added, with 
an involuntary raising of her head. ‘I am no nearer to you now,’ 
she went on, ‘than I was that day, not a jot nearer, and yet Iam 
going to be the mother of your child! Are you dense, Humphrey, 
or is it because you are a man and are grown used to chattels, that 
you cannot see the depth of my shame and humiliation, and the 
reasons for it?’ She faltered and swayed slightly.” 


This is a situation of immense tragic power, and if we allow 
Gwen’s right to an imaginative existence, it is not less power- 
ful than truthful; for the author evidently intends to repre- 
sent her as one whose ignorance of love has just ceased to 
be quite absolute, who knows enough of it to feel the horror 
of not knowing more, who realises its existence only by the 
shadow which it casts, who is feeling after it if haply she may 
find it, and who is in the blackness of darkness because it 
seems that her quest will be in vain. 

The baby is, as poor Humphrey Strange puts it, “the last 
shot in his locker;” he has trusted to it to melt the casing 
of ice beneath which he has tremblingly assured himself 
Gwen’s heart is beating, but it seems to have brought with it 
an intenser frost. And yet his hope is not vain, for it is by 
the child that Gwen’s soul comes to her. Her mother is 
dying—dying with a sense of all that she has herself missed 
in life and found only as death is drawing near—all that she 
fears has been lost to Gwen through her fault. Her daughter 
is beside her and the dying woman speaks :— 


“*T saw the other day a young mother, a little creature with 

blue eyes and yellow hair and so young—so young—put her little 
baby’s fingers into her mouth, and bite them softly in play, and 
the baby laughed and kicked. Jubelte! Why does English some- 
times fall so short? Ah Gwen, I wish youcould have seen it, no- 
thing is like it, nothing—’ Gwen stirred in anguish, her brain was 
surging wildly, her whole heart and soul were prostrate in one wild 
prayer for help from the horrors that were closing her in. There 
was no idea of God in the prayer, however. ‘Humphrey, Hum- 
phrey, Humphrey!’ was the only thought that possessed her, and 
tried to break aloud in sound through her dry lips. Then her 
mother’s eyes closed again and she murmured in her half-sleep ; 
when she aroused herself after a few minutes, her gentle eyes 
were bright and wild. She caught Gwen’s dimpled pink fingers 
and put them into her mouta, and she set to bite them softly and 
to kiss them with little ripples of a girl’s laughter, and her few 
wrinkles smoothed themselves and the sweet rosy colour came 
again into the thin cheeks, and she was a careless happy young 
mother playing with her first child...... As her mother kissed, 
and bit, and mumbled over her hand, and half sung little quaint 
‘snatches of baby song, and took her pretty fingers one by one and 
told them with low silvery laughs ‘this little pig went to market 
and the other stayed at home!’ and broke out into a louder ripple 
as ‘ the little one cried queak !’ her own baby ‘leapt in her womb’ 
and the scales fell from her eyes and her heart melted within her, 
and the breast of her dying mother was an open book to her; she 
could read all the love there and the remorse and the infinite 
sorrow. Gwen’s heart stopped and her breath refused to come,— 
she would have died then. Her soul hovered shuddering on the 
‘threshold of life, but her baby stirred imperiously and pulled it 
back, and then a torrent of tears came to her help and left her 
with soft moist eyes, a child by her mother’s side. ‘Mother, oh 
mother!’ the infinite tenderness in her voice smote into her own 
heart, and made Mr. Waring rise quickly and wait trembling with 
fear and a great awe, ‘mother, oh my darling—speak—touch me 
—love me, your child, Gwen!’ ‘I will not let thee go unless thou 
bless me.’ The picture involuntarily rose before Mr. Waring’s 
eyes as he murmured the words: ‘Speak to me once, mother—I 
know everything, now—everything—do you hear, darling ?’” 


Thus is accomplished Gwen’s redemption from the hell of 
lovelessness, and her initiation into the sweet common life 
from which she has been so long excluded. We do not think 
there is a single reader of this review who will not be sensitive 
to the exceptional power, pathos, and beauty of the passage 
just quoted; andit isnot a passage which stands alone. Nor 
do we believe that among the more numerous readers of A 
Yellow Aster there will be found one person competent to 
judge who does not see in it art of rare and remarkable excel- 
lence. We hardly dare class it among great novels, for great 
art instinctively fixes upon the normal; and Gwen, whether 
she be possible or not, is as abnormal as the Elsie Venner 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Still, she and Elsie are both 


creations, and as such they stand apart from the conven- 
tional lay-figures of fiction. We shall wait with some eager- 
ness of expectation to see whether the writer of A Yellow Aster 
ean give to a normally constituted being the intense human 
interest which characterises her presentation of the new 
Undine. 
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SYLVIE AND BRUNO CONCLUDED.* 


Wuar a loss the world had when Lewis Carroll took to 
writing sense! That is a reflection which must have been 
made a hundred times by all persons capable of forming an 
opinion on the subject. The author of Alice in Wonderland 
writes nonsense supremely well. His sense is but indifferent, 
Who then will fail to regret that his new book is more than 
half sense? If the power of writing nonsense had finally de, 
parted from him, those who owe an infinity of pleasure to 
Alice’s creator would offer no complaint. A man is not to be 
blamed because inspiration deserts him, and gratitude for past 
services demands that the fact shall not be flung in his face, 
But Lewis Carroll shows us that the power of saying wige 
and witty things without sense is still his, and that the filling 
of half his two last books with the trivialities of reason and 
convention was deliberate. That being so, we have a good 
ground for a grievance. He has still the power of making 
good nonsense, but he has not chosen to use it to the fall, or 
rather, he has chosen so to mingle and dilute his nonsenge 
with sense that the mixture is, for the most part, stale, flat, 
and we should also fear, unprofitable; though this would, 
we are well aware, be the last thing which Lewis Carroll would 
consider. There is a story that a Magistrate once addressed 
a criminal as follows :—* Prisoner, a bountiful Providence 
has endowed you with health and strength, instead of which 
you go about the country stealing hens!” That is how we 
should like to address Lewis Carroll. Providence has given 
him grace and imagination, humour and fancy, the power of 
fluent verse and unequalled felicity in the language of non. 
sense, “instead of which he goes about fairyland giving us 
disquisitions fit for a tract or a sermon.” 

In noticing Syivie and Bruno Ooncluded, we propose to 
ignore altogether that portion of the book which is not non- 
sense. Let it be asif it were not. Leta cloud rest upon it, 
and blot it out forever. In the new volume, Sylvie and Bruno, 
the fairy children, act much the same parts that they acted 
in the first volume, and the Professor, the other Professor, 
and the Gardener alsoappear. There is besides a new wonder. 
land character—‘ Mein Herr ”—a University Professor, who 
comes from a land where they have the habit of pressing 
things to their logical conclusion. In this land they have 
done away with the evils of drowning by “ constantly selecting 
the lightest people, so that now everybody is lighter than 
water.” The same method was pursued with walking-sticks:— 

“<«We have gone on selecting walking-sticks—always keepi 
those that walked best—till we have obtained some that can w 
by themselves! We have gone on selecting cotton-wool, till we 
have got some lighter than air! You’ve no idea what a useful 
material it is! “We call it “ Imponderal.” ’—‘ What do you use it 
for ?’—‘ Well, chiefly for packing articles, to go by Parcel-Post. 
It makes them weigh less than nothing, you know.’— And how do 
the Post-Office people know what you have to pay ? ’—‘ That’s the 
beauty of the new system!’ Mein Herr cried exultingly. ‘Tbey 
pay us: we don’t pay them! I’ve often got as much as five 
shillings for sending a parcel.’—‘ But doesn’t your Government 
object ?’—‘ Well, they do object, a little. They say it comes 80 
expensive, in the long run. But the thing’s as clear as daylight, 
by their own rules. If I send a parcel, that weighs a pound more 
than nothing, I pay three-pence: so, of course, if it weighs 4 
pound less than nothing, I ought to receive three-pence.’—‘ It is 
indeed a useful article,’ I said.—* Yet even “‘ Imponderal ” has its 
disadvantages,’ he resumed. ‘I bought some, a few days ago, 
and put it into my hat, to carry it home, and the hat simply 
floated away!’ ” 

As delightful is the account of the map on a scale of a 
mile to a mile, and of the application of tie system of party 
and of an opposition not only to Government, but to all the 
operations of life :— 

“The next step (after reducing our Government to impotence, 
and putting a stop to all useful legislation, which did not take us 
long to do) was to introduce what we called “the glorious British 
Principle of Dichotomy” into Agriculture. We persuaded many 
of the well-to-do farmers to divide their staff of labourers into 
two Parties, and to set them one against the other. They were 
called, like our political Parties, the “ Ins” and the “Outs : the 
business of the “Ins” was to do as much of ploughing, sowing, 
or whatever might be needed, as they could manage in a day, an 
at night they were paid according to the amount they had done: 
the business of the “ Outs” was to hinder them, and they were 
paid for the amount they had hindered. The farmers found they 
had to pay only half as much wages as they did before, and they 
didn’t observe that the amount of work done was only a quarter 
as much as was done before: so they tuok it up quite enthusiasti- 
eally, at first’—‘ And afterwards—— ?’ I inquired. —‘ Well, after- 


wards they didn’t like it quite so well. In a very short time, 





* Sylvie end Bruno Concluded. By Lewis Oarroll. With 46 Illustrations by 
Harry Furn‘ss. London: Macmillan and Co, 1893. 
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things settled down into a regular routine. No work at all was 
done. So the “Ins” got no wages, and the “ Outs” got full pay. 
And the farmers never discovered, till most of them were ruined, 
that the rascals had agreed to manage it so, and had shared the 

between them! While the thing lasted, there were funny 
rights to be seen! Why, I’ve often watched a ploughman, with 
two horses harnessed to the plough, doing his best to get it 
orwards ; While the opposition-ploughman, with three donkeys 
harnessed at the other end, was doing his best to get it backwards ! 
And the plough never moving an inch, either way!’...... 
‘Did the Dichotomy-Principle succeed in any direction?’ I 
inquired.—‘ In none, Mein Herr candidly confessed. ‘It had a 
very short trial in Commerce. The shop-keepers wouldn’t take it 
up, after once trying the plan of having half the »ttendants busy 
in folding up and carrying away the goods which the other half 
were trying to spread out upon the counters. They said the 
Public didn’t like it!” 

There is a great deal of verse scattered up and down the 
pages of Sylvie and Bruno ; but though all is pleasant to read, 
and some quite good, none of it is up to the Alice level. 
Perhaps the best is a poem called “To the Rescue,” which is 
a variant of the nursery rhyme, “ There was a little man and 
he had a little gun.” The best thing is the account of the 
man of whom “ they ” said, “let us drench him from toplet 
to toelet with nursery rhymes ” :— 

“He shall muse upon ‘Hey! Diddle! Diddle!’ 

On the Cow that surmounted the Moon: 
He shall rave of the Cat and the Fiddle, 

And the Dish that eloped with the Spoon: 
And his soul shall be sad for the Spider, 

When Miss Muffet was sipping her whey, 
That so tenderly sat down beside her, 

And scared her away ! 


The music of Midsummer-madness 
Shall sting him with many a bite, 
Till, in rapture of rollicking sadness, 
He shall groan with a gloomy delight : 
He shall swathe him, like mists of the morning, 
In platitudes luscious and limp, 
Such as deck, with a deathless adorning, 
The Song of the Shrimp !” 

Another excellent piece of fooling is the Professor’s lecture, 
illustrated by experiments, in making “black light,” and in 
getting a weight so used to being held up that it cannot fall 
any more. Here is a taste of its quality :—“For this con- 
cluding Experiment, I will take a certain Alkali, or Acid—I 
forget which. Now you'll see what will happen when I mix 
it with Some——” here he took up a bottle, and looked at it 
doubtfally,——* when I mix it with——with Something —.” 

We must not leave Mr. Lewis Carroll’s book without saying 
a word or two about Mr. Harry Furniss’s illustrations. As 
in the first part, the characterisations of the grown-up and 
ordinary people are disgusting. There is no other word for 
them. The pictures of Lady Muriel—as the books of domestic 
medicine put it—“ produce nausea.” The male characters 
are persons one would “kick at sight.” On the other hand, 
it would be difficult to give too much credit to Mr. Harry 
Farniss for the fantastic portion of his work. The picture 
of Mein Herr on p. 163 is, in its kind, quite perfect. Admir- 
able, too, in their way are the silhouettes illustrating “The 
Pig Tale ;” while the pictures of the elephant and the porcu- 
pine are also full of imagination, and drawn with very great 
skill. Let us hope that Mr. Lewis Carroll’s next book will be 
all fancy and nonsense, and that he will not by writing sense 
lure Mr. Furniss into such vulgarities as his Lady Muriel and 
“the old man.” That is a sin which ought tu lie heavy on 
his conscience, and make him repent that he was ever unwise 

enough to stoop to real people. 





THE REVIVAL OF IRISH LITERATURE.* 
AN effort to restore Irish literature of the past, and toencourage 
that of the present and future, deserves warm sympathy from 
all who desire the “thread of poetry” to be woven into our 
workaday life. That the recently founded Irish Literary 
Society should be presided over by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
18 in itself a pledge of patriotic aim in a region that is happily 
not political, and of the higher cultivation of language, at a 
time when language is becoming telegrammatic and disordered. 
The two addresses delivered by him to the Society in 1892 and 
1893 are excellent texts for comment on Irish literature, and 
he represents to this day the “ Young Ireland ” enthusiasts of 
1848, who unsheathed their somewhat archaic swords and 
Sang their battle-songs with true Gaelic pomp of words and 
rhythm. Not Mr. Matthew Arnold himself could feel a 


* Addresses by Sir Charl = : 
Done Hyd, oo Wsker Gide” suo" De Seer® Siero, and Dr 





higher respect than we do for the literary genius of the 
Irish race. We take even a larger view of Gaelic influ- 
ence on language than does Sir C. G. Duffy. We are 
encouraged to do so as regards Scandinavian literature 
by Dr. Sigerson, who writes of Ireland with all the enthu- 
siasm of a domesticated Viking, and by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
who, however anxious to de-Anglicise “West Britain” 
(hated name!), can hardly claim Milesian descent. Sir C. G. 
Daffy is exceptionally eloquent, but whether he echoes the 
“ Spirit of the Nation,” or sketches Irish virtues with a free 
brush, we are already familiar with the like estimate of 
Ireland, which, as we all know, is first gem of the sea, inhabited 
by the finest peasantry in the world. All the charm of 
brilliant intellectual suggestion is his,—the “silvery column” 
of his prose reflects in Gaelic style the light in a thousand 
sparkles, though it may not always quench our thirst for exact 
knowledge. He is essentially Irish, “always ready to react 
against the despotism of fact,” which we take to be high praise, 
and meant for such, when the saying is quoted by Mr. Arnold. 
Wedo not sympathise so well when the English official speaks in 
Irish tones of the need of literature that will improve Irish 
farming, and impress John Bullism on the bright-eyed Irish 
children. We read Sir C. G. Duffy, as we do most Irish litera- 
ture of the Gaelic type, with pleasure, but we “get no 
forrarder” in the deeper reasons for wishing better know- 
ledge of the vast stores of Celtic thought and imagination 
which have been preserved in Ireland by extraordinary 
accident, considering the history of the island. Let us not 
too seriously dwell on the legends of its early civilisation, 
of which, however, we do not doubt the main tradition, 
attested as it is by objects that we still possess. The 
minds that dealt with those facts, the lovely embroideries 
of language worked upon them are chiefly important, and 
while they are buried in submerged forests, lost in over- 
growths of sphagnum moss, the inheritance of an imagina- 
tive literature is in itself not only the expression of former 
enthusiasms, but an immortal incitement to reach higher 
levels of thought and life. Even inthe journalism of the day, 
Irish phrases, which have become common property of the 
nation, are a very real gain to the “creeping Saxons.” We 
cannot enter into the proclivities of the Celtic races, except 
to remind ourselves that they are of our own Indo-European 
family, and only differentiated from Teutons by the pressure 
of historic circumstances. Dr. Sigerson, true to his Norse 
blood, remarks that men who reached the furthest limits of 
the known world, and even sought the Beyond, were probably 
men of courage and adventure. They came to a land which 
seems to have had natural beauties then of which it has been 
largely shorn since its dense forests have been cut down and 
replaced by bog. Given the original Celtic temperament we 
can imagine that— 

“The rapid climatic variations of their insular abode must have 

affected those accustomed to more constant continental atmos- 
pheres. The earliest remnants of our literature reveal a people 
who were—or as I think, who had become in these conditions— 
very sensitive to the things of nature.” 
And ‘Dr. Sigerson “correlates” many weird legends with 
phenomena that accompany earthquake action and that lived 
in the tradition of St. Brendan, and later, in the plans of 
Cabot, if not of an earlier discovery of America by sea-rovers 
from the north-east. 

In the older writings of Ireland are to be found very vary- 
ing shades of the same typical style. The earliest is the best. 
It has an ingenuous free sincerity that is “racy of the soil,” 
as are not the later productions of a people whose axes of 
feeling have been deflected. Pride that was excessive has 
become embittered mortification. Beauty that had been a joy 
changed to an intense melancholy, relieved when its strain was 
too great, by the jigs and grins assumed for the first time in 
the century of penal laws. Antique examples of manful 
striving, courtesy and great-minded heroism such as those 
sung by Oisin were distinctly home-grown. Putting aside the 
evidences contained in poetry, the Brehon laws and traditional 
customs, even in pre-Christian times, suggest a high standard 
of honourable life. Meantime, whatever the Irish ethic, what- 
ever their Gaelic characteristics, the senses of the Irish family 
were exercised to extreme keenness by their nomad and 
pastoral habits. In all ancient folk-lore, there are traces 
of preternatural gifts in seeing and hearing, and the Irish 
lived among the very springs of folk-lore to a later date 








than their Romanised cousins: The wandering and contentious 
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clans of Erin, fighting within the small arena of Ireland, did 
not settle down to agricultural and home life, but pastured 
their herds where they could. Their habits obliged extreme 
activity of muscle and acuteness of sense, It is possible that 
the life and sounds of the well wooded and watered Nature 
may have helped to quicken their perception of its harmonies, 
and the more so that they were imputed to supernatural 
powers. Hearing was of the first importance in their 
“cattle spoils,” surprises, and nightly laagers during their 
expeditions. It follows that ears so sensitive, and the love of 
excitement incident to their adventurous life, recognised, as 
no others did, even the Cymry of Wales, the finer and multi- 
farious values of sound. Every chief had his Sennachie, 
or professional poet; and Dr. Sigerson reminds us that in 
ancient Ireland “the poets might almost be described as the 
patrons, for theirs it was to distribute praise or dispraise in 
poems, ‘the which,’ says Spenser, ‘are held in so high regard 
and estimation among them, that none dare displease them, 
for feare to run into reproach through their offence, and be 
made infamous in the mouths of all men.” Dr. Sigerson says, 
in a note, “that in the petty princedom of Tyrconnell, now 
Donegal county, the real estate allocated to maintenance of 
the literati amounted. to £2,000 yearly, present currency.” 
The Irish bards, at their best and pre-Christian period, were 
prophets of the ideal, and makers of Gaelic standards differing 
from ours, but with a grandeur of their own. Miss Lawless, 
in her Essex, describes a bard’s recital and its effect on the 
listeners, even in the sixteenth century, when Lord Essex 
himself, Shakespeare’s friend, did not remain unmoved. For 
centuries the Sennachies had practised a rapid rhythmic 
speech, with every art of rhetoric that long experience had 
taught them. It seems certain that they and their Irish 
pupils, who as Christians overran the schools of Europe, were 
the creators of assonant and rhymed verse. They had felt 
and learned the rhythms of nature, and discovered the pleasure 
which they gave to the hnman sense when ordered in certain 
numbers. Trained to long-breathed effort, they arranged the 
pauses of human speech, and the rise and fall of its emo- 
tion in accord with the deep-lying recognition of vibration 
which gives pain or pleasure to sensitive ears. The versifica- 
tion of the western Gael was extremely complex, and its 
correctness was imperative, as it is still in France, though in 
a far less degree. Dr. Sigerson gives examples of refined 
concords and alliteration which prove singular subtlety in the 
ears that enjoyed them. The fine sense of hearing among the 
Irish was parallel to the refined vision evidenced in the intri- 
cate delicacy, for instance, of the initial letters of the Book of 
Kells. The science of their verse was pushed to a nicety that 
even Tennyson has not conceived. Necessarily the values of 
phrases in producing varied emotions were studied ; the taste of 
the hearers improved; and even when the subjects of the 
chanted epics might be cruel or revolting, they were clothed 
in the best words that long experience had sifted from the 
vocabulary. For centuries before letters were known to the 
vulgar, the professional bards had improvised in vivid and 
sonorous language for their chiefs and clansmen. It was 
their calling to rouse or allay passion in the valiant heroes of 
the tribe. How to lead it to victory, and to control it by their 
satire in times of recoil and craft, was no unimportant science, 
given the Gaelic senses and the Gaelic temper. Style, there- 
fore, the subtle and ready use of words, was a weapon in the 
chief’s hands as powerful as any Maxim gun. The weapon 
became rusty and inefficient as the race abandoned its ancient 
life; adjectives were multiplied as disasters befell the fighting 
nomads; and the later Gaelic poems are monuments, for the 
most part, of exaggeration. They are seldom, if ever, defaced 
by trivial or vulgar words or phrases. Fortunately for our 
English literature, the long resistance of the Irish clans kept 
the Gaelic poetry alive, though gradually weakened,—alive, as 
it is not in any other part of Europe. 


The essay by Dr. Douglas Hyde advises a change in the 
drift of our thoughts about Ireland, which is interesting, 
though altogether impracticable. He wishes to “de-Anglicise” 
Treland ; he forgets that, as yeast works in dough, some Irish 
qualities are leavening the nations with which they come in 
contact for the general advance of humanity, while they are 
dangerously explosive when bottled up in the little island 
which, for the present, cannot help being “ West Britain.” 
All who desire the higher life of Europe, as preached in litera- 
ture, should soothe the Irish Literary Society by the fullest 





recognition of the uses of Irish prose and poetry. It ig idleto 
turn back currents of Gaelic influence on sources that arg 
lost in the twilight, it may be, of the gods; in this nineteenth 
century it proves a valuable element, but to produce the 
noblest literature, it lacks stability; and for human useg, 
even of ideal circumstance, is too “ defiant of the despotism 
of fact,”—the point from which it wing: its vehement flight is 
not solid ground; and something more than even the begt 
arrangement of words is necessary for great superstructureg 
of thought. What would be left if Ireland were “ de-Angli. 
cised ”—what would be lost if the element of Gaelic splendopy 
were abstracted from English literature? Irish thought, in 
its energy and pomp, is crippled, and strangely metamor. 
phosed, in English phrases; but the hereditary keennegg of 
the Irish ear is still ready to feel the music of prose or rhyme; 
the essential spirituality which is ready to defy fact, keeps ug 
alive in the flat marshes of sensible life. When Europe wag 
most Addisonian and Encyclopédiste, a flame was kindled 
in its ashes by Macpherson’s “Ossian.” There is, in all our 
modern poetry, more of the Irish bard than of Addison or 
the French philosophy of the eighteenth century. English 
sobriety catches fire from Irish enthusiasmjthough it remaing 
unconscious that Chateaubriand and Byron, even such differing 
poets as Keats and -Victor Hugo, had thrown off, in Gaelic 
fashion, “the despotism of fact.” 

In vain we look for Irish voices in the great revival of 
imagination. Yet even in the Johnsonian autocracy Gold. 
smith had learned sweet Gaelic notes, perhaps from 
Carolan, the Irish bard, whom in his boyhood he had 
seen. Mr. M. Arnold has told us how much Shakespeare 
owed to Gaelic ideals, and Spenser’s Una was of Irish 
parentage. It is idle to maintain, however, that Gaelic 
fancies, or even Gaelic style, could have immortalised 
those imaginings without English reasonableness and grasp 
of life’s real facts. Yet to the old Sennachies of Ire. 
land we probably owe the rhetoric of Burke, the sweet. 
ness and biting satire of Moore, who could so deftly 
translate Anacreon and invent the “'Twopenny Post-Bag,” 
Having no space in which to note the works of Lover and 
Carleton, or of a dozen hybrid writers born of Irish degradation 
during the penal laws, we arrive at the true Gaelic revival of 
1848, and the most modern journalism has clear tokens of a 
Gaelic strain in lofty leaders and “ own correspondents,” not 
less good at fighting than at describing battles. There is, in 
their fine language, always abundant, a remarkable absence 
of slang and of vulgarity in all its ramifications, and a 
felicitous choice of words that are seldom ignoble in sound 
or in association, however weak the arguments they embody. 
Here and there Irish writers tend to overshoot our English 
wits, which do not see all round a thought, and we laugh at 
Irish bulls because they flash alternative ideas round a 
central one. 

Irish oratory, even though it is sometimes translated Gaelic 
into English of the Latin type, requires no bush, but we earth- 
treading English not “ defiant of facts” by no means wish some 
Irish ideas the success their purple robes bespeak. Macpherson 
hung those robes on his inadequate human figures, and all 
Europe wondered at the majesty of their folds even when 
awry. O Irish Literary Society! be patient that they are 
nobly borne by men and women of whatever Indo-European 
race, by Aubrey de Vere as by Florence MacCarthy, by 
Charlotte Bronté as by Emily Lawless, who give to the 
English-speaking races a literature in which Gaelic qualities 
reappear at their brightest. In the name of Europe we pro- 
test against Protection in the transmission of poetic thought. 





BERNARD BARTON.* 


Mr. Lucas, who is scrupulously careful to let it be known 
that his little volume is merely an expansion of Edward 
FitzGerald’s memoir of the Quaker poet, may be freely absolved 
from the charge of gratuitous bookmaking, for the following 
excellent reasons. FitzGerald’s memoir was prefixed to a 
volume of Barton’s poems and letters published in 1849, and 
now out of print. More than that, Mr. Lucas, while retaining 
on all possible occasions the actual words of FitzGerald’s 
memoir, has been able to supplement it with a good deal of 
new and almost invariably interesting matter. And, lastly, 





* Bernard Barton and his Friends: a Record of Quiet Lives, By Edward 
Verrall Lucas, London: Edward Hicks, jan. 
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the task has been undertaken, not on his own initiative, but 
at the prompting of others, and with the sanction and 
éncouragement of Barton’s only daughter, Mrs. Edward 


FitzGerald. 

Bernard Barton came of Cumberland yeoman stock, his 
great-grandfather having been a farmer at Ive-Gill, near 
Carlisle. The poet’s grandfather established a manufactory 
in Carlisle; but his father, who embraced the Quaker faith 
on his marriage, had no taste for the business he inherited, 
and migrated as a young man to London, where he found 
more congenial society and interests. Bernard Barton was 
born in 1784, educated at a Quaker school at Ipswich, and 
apprenticed to a Quaker at Halstead, in Essex, whose niece 
he married at the age of twenty-three. He set up as a corn 
and coal merchant at Woodbridge, but when, after a single 
year of happy married life, his wife died in giving birth toa 
daughter, he gave up his business, and after a year’s sojourn 
in Liverpool, returned to Woodbridge, and became a clerk in 
the bank of Dykes and Alexander, in whose service he 
remained till his death forty years later. A more uneventful 
life it would be difficult to imagine; and yet Barton was very 
far from being a commonplace man. True, he had none of 
the eccentricities or egotism of genius. He took no active 
part in public life. And yet his memory is green in Wood- 
bridge to this day. The secret of his influence seems to have 
lain in a happy mixture of good-humour, good sense, and 
goodness, which inspired the affection and respect of all 
who met him. He did not coruscate, but he diffused 
a steady glow of cheerful sunshine. Though a devout 
Quaker, he was singularly free from rigid sectarianism, 
and numbered amongst his friends a barrack-master and a 
reader of plays. Mr. Lucas’s volume is especially valuable in 
that it supplies just the right setting to some of the most 
characteristic and delightful letters that Lamb ever wrote, 
and enables us to correct the friendly but somewhat patronising 
estimate of Barton given by Barry Cornwall in his memoir of 
Lamb. Lamb, it is well known, had a natural affinity to the 
Arab folk; but that fact would hardly account for the excep- 
tional charm of his letters to Barton. Barry Cornwall’s own 
explanation strikes us as rather far-fetched,—namely, that 
Lamb was more prodigal of the treasures of his wit and fancy 
‘in writing to Barton than to other and more highly gifted 
correspondents, simply because the “ poor Quaker clerk ” was 
a man of inferior parts and education, and less able to think 
and speculate for himself. As a matter of fact, Barton, 
though there were great gaps in his literary equipment, 
hada taste in letters that was at once fine and sound, 
and could appreciate both Izaak Walton and Dickens, 
Cowper and Carlyle, Burns and Tennyson. As many of 
his letters show, he wrote an admirable prose style; and 
though his verse is almost uniformly serious, he not only 
‘relished humour in others, but in his conversation and 
letters proved that he possessed a large fund of it in him- 
self as well. Here, for example, is a charming illustra- 
tion both of Barton’s epistolary style and of his sense of 
humour, in one of his letters to the Rev. George Crabbe, 
the poet’s son :-— 

“Many years ago I wrote some verses for a Child’s Annual, to 
accompany a print of Doddridge’s mother teaching him Bible 
History from the Dutch tiles round their fire-place. I had clean 
forgotten both the print and my verses; but some one has sent 
me a child’s penny cotton handkerchief, on which I find a 
transcript of that identical print, and four of my stanzas printed 
under it. This handkerchief celebrity tickles me somewhat. 
Talk of fame! is not this a fame which comes home, not only to 
‘men’s business and bosoms,’ but to children’s noses, into the 
bargain! Tom Churchyard calls it an indignity, an insult, looks 
Scorny [this is a good word—a Suffolkism] at it; and says he 
would cuff any urchin whom he caught blowing his nose on one 
of his sketches! All this arises from his not knowing the com- 
plicated nature and texture of all worldly fame. ’Tis like the 
Image the Babylonish King dreamt of with its golden head, 
baser metal lower down, and miry clay for the feet. It will not 
do to be fastidious; you must take the idol as it is; its gold 
Sconce, if you can get it; if not, take the clay feet, or one toe of 
another foot, and be thankful, and make what you can of it. I 
write verse to be read! it is a matter of comparative indifference 
to me whether Iam read from a fine bound book, on a drawing- 
room table, or spelt over from a penny rag of a kerchief by the 
child of a peasant or a weaver. So, honour to the cotton printer, 


Say I, whoever he be; that bit of rag is my patent as a house- 
hold poet,” 


Barton’s letters to Lamb are unluckily not extant, but we 
feel sure that the equuble sweetness of nature which he in- 


variably displayed must have proved welcome to one of Lamb’s 
mercurial temperament. In any case, we fully agree with Mr. 
Lucas that, “ even had he done nothing else, Bernard Barton, 
by thus stimulating one of England’s rarest minds to the 
production of so much good sense, and good fun, and good 
literature, would have earned the gratitude of posterity.” As 
an instance of good sense one may single out Lamb’s admirable 
letter dissuading Barton from his project of abandoning bank- 
ing for literature. He also gave him excellent advice about 
brooding over bodily ills, aggravated in Barton’s case by the 
sedentary nature of his occupation, winding up with the 
delightful passage :—‘“ Believe the general sense of the 
mercantile world, which holds that desks are not deadly. 
It is the mind, good B. B., and not the limbs, that taints 
by long sitting. Think of the patience of tailors! Think 
how long the Lord Chancellor sits! Think of the brooding 
hen!” 

In another letter, Lamb expresses the hope that Barton’s 
“* tick-dolera,’ or however you spell it, is vanished,” adding, 
“T have frightful impressions of that tick, and so altogether 
hate it as an unpaid score, or the tick of the death-watch. I 
take it to be a species of Vitus’s dance (I omit the sanctity, 
writing to ‘one of the men called Friends’).” For sheer 
drollery, Lamb has seldom surpassed the following, written 
to Barton on the day after the execution of a defaulting 
banker named Fauntleroy :— 

«And now, my dear sir, trifling apart, the gloomy catastrophe 

of yesterday morning prompts a sadder vein. The fate of the 
unfortunate Fauntleroy makes me, whether I will or no, to cast 
reflecting eyes around on such of my friends as, by a parity of 
situation, are exposed to a similarity of temptation. My very 
style seems to myself to become more impressive than usual, with 
the change of theme. Who that standeth, knoweth but he may 
yet fall? Your hands, as yet,I am most willing to believe, have 
never deviated into other’s property. You think it impossible 
that you could ever commit so heinous an offence ; but so thought 
Fauntleroy once; so have thought many besides him, who at last 
have expiated as he hath done. You are as yet upright; but you 
are a banker, at least the next thing to it. I feel the delicacy of 
the subject ; but cash must pass through your hands, sometimes 
toa great amount. If in an unguarded hour—but I will hope 
better. Consider the scandal it will bring upon those of your 
persuasion. Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged that 
would be indifferent to the fate of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist. 
Think of the effect it would have on the sale of your poems alone, 
not to mention higher considerations! I tremble, I am sure, at 
myself, when I think that so many poor victims of the law, at 
one time of their life, made as sure of never being hanged, as I 
in my presumption am too ready to do myself. What.are we 
better than they ? Do we come into the world with different 
necks? Is there any distinctive mark under our left. ears ? Are 
we unstrangulable, I ask you? Think of these things. I am 
shocked sometimes at the shape of my own fingers, not for their 
resemblance to the ape tribe (which is something), but for the 
exquisite adaptation of them to the purposes of picking; fingering, 
etc. No one that is So framed, I maintain it, but should 
tremble.” 
With Mr. Lucas’s sympathetic yet candid estimate of Barton 
as a poet, we find ourselves-entirely in accord. “ He is always 
limpid and always lucid; his verse flows as good verse should. 
Again, his language is never inflated...... If, in short, we 
consider the poems as B. B. wished them to be considered, 
we shall find that he eminently succeeded in the task he 
set himself: to make his poetry afford instruction, yield 
blameless pleasure, and awaken interest strictly accordant 
with all that is pure, lovely, and of good report. Among 
his many volumes we shall find no poem that is not 
informed by this estimable purpose. And though he never 
rose to great heights, never said anything finally, there is ip his 
works much that is happily, nobly, and beautifully expressed.” 
His verses gave pleasure to so fastidious a critic as Edward 
FitzGerald, extorted occasional eulogy from Charles Lamb, 
and met with a full measure of appreciation from the 
Quarterly in its most “savage and tartarly” days. These 
facts however would hardly form an adequate warrant for 
the publication of this memoir. The best justification is 
to be found in the tranquil beauty and contentment of 
Barton’s character, as revealed in his friendship, his letters, 
and his mode of life generally. And we have to thank Mr. 
Lucas for the skill and sympathy with which he has 
fulfilled his endeavour to recover and reproduce some of 
the serenity of this vita umbratilis, so full, to quote the 
author’s phrase, of “wise cheerfulness, simplicity, and 
wholesome sweetness.” 
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A Wastel Crime. By David Christie Murray. 2 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Some readers who remember “ Aunt Rachel,” to 
which we might perhaps add “ Joseph’s Coat,” may doubt whether 
this story is absolutely the best of Mr. Christie Murray’s novels ; 
but even they will probably admit that it is the cleverest of 
them. Itis,in the first place, a singularly well-planned and 
shapely performance, and at a time when slovenliness of con- 
struction is so common, even among writers of repute, this in 
itself counts for much. The interest which is at once awakened 
by the opening chapters of quiet comedy, gains intensity as the 
narrative progresses, and the story of “ the wasted crime,” which 
forms the dénouement, is one of the author’s strongest pieces of 
tragic work. Mary Marsh, the National school-mistress, who 
manages to become the wife of the heir to a baronetcy, and who 
obtains the confidence of her alienated father-in-law in the 
disguise of a trained nurse, is one of the best of recent 
feminine adventurers in fiction—as good, we think, as Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Patty Hewitt, though of a type altogether different 
from hers ; different, indeed, from that of any predecessor we can 
at the moment remember. The scene with Sir William, which 
leaves her doubtful whether he has discovered her secret, and, if 
so, whether he regards her with friendly or hostile feelings, is an 
admirable piece of work,—perfect in itself, and leading up most 
skilfully and effectively to the more intensely exciting chapters 
which deal with the temptation, the crime, and the retribution. 
The chances which Mary Audley has to balance are very ingeni- 
ously accumulated ; but there is more than ingenuity—there is 
real power—both in the conception and the handling of the story. 
Joe Marsh, whose fraternal instincts set his dull, brutal nature in 
revengeful operation, and whose action brings about the crisis of 
the story, is, in his way, no less successful than his more finely 
moulded sister ; but indeed, the novel is one in which it is very 
difficult to find a really weak place. It certainly takes a very high 
rank among the performances of an author whose work, though 
always good, is not of uniform excellence. 

Selections from Early Christian Writings. By Henry Melvill 
Gwatkin. (Macmillan.)—* It is hoped,” writes the editor in his 


preface, “that the present volume will be found within its limits 
a fairly representative selection of original documents for the use 


of students.” The period taken in reaches down to the time of 
Constantine. A certain licence is taken by Mr. Gwatkin in his 
selection. The first extract, for instance, is from Tacitus, 
describing the Neronian persecution; the ninth is Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan and Trajan’s answer. In all, the extracts 
number seventy-four, and many of them are highly interesting. 
Few students of theology are wholly ignorant of the work of 
the early Christian Apologists and Fathers; but their knowledge 
is almost universally second-hand. Not one in a hundred has 
ever read a word of either of the Clements, of Hippolytus, or 
Origen, or Tertullian, in the original. This is what Mr. Gwatkin’s 
little volume will now enable them to do. It is certainly a happy 
instance of the way in which knowledge is now being opened up 
to the many. 

Prince Ricardo. By Andrew Lang. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) —This is a sequel to “Prince Prigio,’ and very 
judiciously has for its hero a different kind of personage. Prigio 
has by this time become king, and is much bothered by the back- 
wardness of his son, who does not take to his books. It is quite 
impossible to describe Mr. Andrew Lang’s very entertaining 
tale. He will not resent the statement that it reminds one 
of “The Rose and the Ring.” He possesses much of the same 
faculty which Thackeray had in such perfection, a kind of banter 
which never wanted taste and moderation. Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations are excellent. 

In a Cornish Township with Old Vogue Folk. By Dolly Pentreath. 
(T. Fisher Jnwin.)—Very striking and original persons are these 
“Old Vogue Folk,” from Parson Tregonpol, as his clerk describes 
him, onward. The sketches make up a story in their way, with a 
country beauty, Miss Fanny Uglow, for heroine; a false French 
Count, who turns out to be a robber, for villain; and a squire 
who looks at first somewhat of the Tony Lumpkin kind, for hero. 
All this is excellently managed, and the illustrations are dis- 
tinctly good. 

Suicide and Insanity. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—Dr. Strahan unites the qualifications of 
law and medicine, and brings his knowledge, in addition to the 
results of considerable reading, to the elucidation of his subject. 
This he views historically in the first place. He then divides it 
by the consideration of its chief cause. This gives two classes, 
“ Rational,” and “ Irrational.” The first he describes as “ Quasi- 
Suicide,” the second as “True Suicide.” It isa description which 
is obviously open to question. The man who deliberately kills 





himself, say to avoid disgrace or to escape from pain, is, from ong 
point of view, the real suicide, just as the man who delibera 
kills another for gain or for revenge is the real murderer. Hoy, 
ever, Dr. Strahan has something to say for his position ; in any 
case his analysis of the subject is instructive. 


Old Caleb’s Will. By Frances Armstrong. (Jarrold and Co,)— 
This is a temperance story ; the subject is handled with taste ang 
moderation, and the result is satisfactory. The incident of the 
prodigal’s turning back, not, unhappily, in a repenting mood, ig 
made tragically effective. The book, on the whole, shows some 
literary skill, besides an excellent motive-——The Petrie Estate, 
By Helen Dawes Brown. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—This ig 
the story of a conscientious young woman who comes into a pro. 
perty largely consisting of houses in New York, which it was no 
credit to possess. How she is relieved of her trouble, and how she 
finds the happiness which a fortune certainly did not bring her, 
the reader may find out for himself, not without some pleasure, 
and even profit. 

The Last Earls of Barrymore. By John Robert Robinson, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Robinson wrote a book 
which was, in its way, worth reading. ‘The Princely Chandos” 
was a personage of some interest ; he had, in any case, the merit 
of furnishing an object for the satire of Pope. But we cannot 
see any reason why a volume should be given to the foolish 
spendthrift who bore the title of “Earl of Barrymore.” It is but 
a dreary record of folly and wrong-doing, hardly illuminated by a 
single spark of humour. It is curious to see to what depths 
of folly these foolish creatures could descend. On the whole, the 
story uf their doings tends to reconcile us to ourage. There 
are spendthrifts and fools in plenty nowadays; but the public 
does n.\‘ abet their madness, as it did that of the Earls of Barry. 
more. Would it not have been better to let the record of these 
stupidities and vices remain in the oblivion that would naturally 
overtake them ? 

The Way They Loved at Grimpat. By E. Rentoul Esler, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—We opened this volume of 
“Village Idylls” with misgivings. The pessimistic fashion 
which controls literature nowadays makes such things very 
painful reading. “ Village idylls” are commonly “ village trage- 
dies.” Of course they are not such in fact; they are common 
place and material; but, for the most part, they are nothing 
worse. Miss (?) Esler, possibly, idealises them. But she 
succeeds in making an agreeable volume. Perhaps “ Linnel’s 
Lover”? is the best of the nine. The most pathetic is “ Good-for- 
Nothing; ” the most humorous, “ Betty’s Luck.” Betty is indeed 
a genuine rustic figure. One curious thing about village life— 
as it is at present in England—is that the village maiden scarcely 
exists,—at home. She is universally in service. It is the rarest 
of sights to see a girl over fifteen at home in a cottage, excepting 
by the accident of being out of place. 


Pen Oliver’s Problem. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Gay and 
Bird.)—This is an excellent “story for girls,’—really good sense 
combined with really good fun. ‘ Pen’s problem” is how to make 
a very narrow income serve for herself and her mother, and, 
afterwards, how to earn her own living. She manages to do both, 
and to do other things, by the way, that are not a little profitable 
to others. The service that she renders to Edgar Noble makes a 
particularly attractive and instructive part of the story. “Pen” 
is a really admirable person, both “bright and good,” but alto- 
gether human. Happy the family that has such a girl in it! 


In Jest and Earnest. By Joseph Hatton. (Leadenhall Press.) 
—Mr. Hatton’s “book of gossip” is good reading. There are 
grave stories and gay. Whether they are always true it is need- 
less to ask ; for the most part, they ought to be. We should be 
sorry to think that the humourist who would ring the pawn- 
broker’s bell did not really exist, so funny was his way of 
accounting for his action. ‘Meaning of it!” he said, to the 
questioning policeman, “ meaning of it! he’s got my watch, and 
I want to know what o’clock it is.”” We like to believe also in the 
reality of the hotel clerk at Chicago. ‘What is my bill?” asked 
a guest. “ How much have you got ?” answered the clerk, “ that’s 
what it comes to.” Not the least entertaining part of the volume 
is the collection of reminiscences of literary men and actors. Mr. 
Hatton has given us what looks like the contents of a common 
place book, but he has certainly known what to put in it. 


Scotland Yesterday. By William Wallace. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Wallace draws, it is clear, from life, oF 
simulates life with uncommon skill. The people whom he pic- 
tures for our benefit are not exactly interesting in themselves, 
or are not invariably so; still their portraits attract and enter- 
tain, so well are they executed. Altogether, they furnish 4 
notable presentment of Scotch life, as it was a generation ag 
Time is planing off the characteristic roughness which give 0°c@ 
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ion to the writer for his best effects. We should be the more 
a he shrewd and humorous observer who is able to 


thankful to t 
preserve them for us. 


~ The Chronology of Medieval and Renaissance Architecture. By J. 
Tavenor Perry. (John Murray.)—This book is very beautifully 
printed, and is designed to serve a very useful purpose. If used 
with Ferguson at hand, it will be of great value to students. It 
only, of course, professes to supplement, by a clear, tabulated 
statement and a good index, works which deal with the history 
of architecture in detail. It necessarily cannot be complete, and 
itsuse by those interested in the subject will doubtless show what 
can be added. Turning to the index, we do not find mention of 
st, Ben et’s, Cambridge, nor of the parish churches of Darlington, 
Martock, Taunton, or Yeovil; and yet some of these might surely 
have been included. Castles are included in the plan, but we 
do not find Raby. Belvoir is said to have been first built in 1088, 
but subsequent changes have not been traced. As to build- 
ings on the Continent, we find no mention of Amboise, and yet 
there is something to be told of its castle; and the same of the 
castle of Pavia. The late Professor Freeman’s architectural 
works do not appear in this list of authorities. It is only just 
to say that the author has not professed to make his work 
complete ; but we think that churches or castles of great note 
ought to be investigated and included, even though others of 
similar architectural style may have been given as illustrations. 


Three Empresses. By Caroline Gearey. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—The “three Empresses” are Josephine, Marie-Louise, and 
Eugénie. The life of the first is distinctly the most interesting 
of thethree. Napoleon’s love-letters, which, “atrociously written 
and abominably spelt” as they are, are full of feeling, would 
alone suffice to make itso. And the fortunes of the woman were 
romantic in the extreme. Miss Gearey tells, on the authority of 
Mf. de St. Amand, a curious story of their having been prophesied 
to her before she left Martinique. She was distinctly unlucky in 
her first husband; and it can hardly be said, if one follows 
Solon’s maxim of looking to the end, that she was fortunate in 
her second. Possibly one may doubt whether she ever loved him 
very much ; but it is certain that she felt her dispossession very 
keenly. To have to read such a document as her renunciation, the 
text of which is given in this volume, was indeed the ne plus ultra 
of humiliation. As for Marie-Louise, one need not feel much 
sympathy for her. She was a very thick-skinned creature. If 
she could secure a lover and the luxuries of life, she did not miss 
her throne. Probably she thought the genuine Duchy of Parma 
more distinguished than the parvenu Empire. Miss Gearey has, 
it is clear, little liking for the woman. Who could, indeed, that 
had studied her history? Of the third Empress, it is not yet the 
time to write. Miss Gearey’s narrative will serve well enough 
for the present; but the historian of the future will have some 
other things to say. 


A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England. First 
printed in 1581, and commonly attributed to “W.S.” Edited 
from the MSS. by the late Elizabeth Lamond. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—The untimely death of Miss Lamond pre- 
vented her from finishing this interesting work herself, and that 
it has appeared is owing to the kindness of Dr. Cunningham, 
under whom we suppose Miss Lamond studied economic history 
while at Oambridge. Apart from the historical value of the 
dialogue, prefaces, and notes, an interest attaches to the book as 
largely the work of a student of Girton College, and it is one evi- 
dence—there are many others—that women’s work in history leads 
to something more than places in the tripos. The identification 
of the author of this work with Hales is satisfactorily established, 
and this is a matter which goes to the root of the authority of the 
dialogue. As to the characters, the form of dialogue in which a 
man’s own opinions are developed, does not, of course, require 
that more than a general idea was conceived of the identity of 
the persons who take part. Hence we need not be surprised if 
the knight’s utterances cannot be entirely reconciled with the 
history of Hales. “ W. 8.’s” identity is still a problem, though 
‘@ solution is suggested. The dialogue, whose proper dating is a 
matter of the greatest importance, was obviously revised shortly 
after the beginning of Mary’s reign, as the reference on 
P. 91 shows, whilst references such as that on p. 85 show, as 
the editor points out, that it was drawn up in the time of 
Edward VI. The text has been carefully considered, and 
there is ample justification in the introduction and notes for 
‘the re-editing of a work that has seen five previous editions. 
Without going into detail, it may be suggested that the value of 
the conversations between the knight, the doctcr, the husband- 
m1, the capper, and the merchant, is rather that they contribute 
to the history of opinion than to that of facts. They show what 
@ skilled observer—that he was skilled may be clearly seen from 
his discriminating views as to enclosures (p. 49) — thought of 





the economic changes and experiments of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. There is little as to the monasteries, but 
that little is interesting enough,—for instance, the defence of 
the knight of the raising of rents on the abbey lands. But there 
is a good deal of discussion on what is generally known as the 
commercial system, on enclosures, on the coinage, on the decay of 
towns, all of which were important questions at the time. A 
curious little debate on learning and its value—the suggestion 
may be adopted that Latimer was the original of the doctor— 
occupies a typically important place. 
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Francillon (R. E.), Dog and His £hadow, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Francillon (R. E.), Jack Doyle’s Daughter, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) SL/é 
Gamble (E. B.), The Evolution of Woman, cr 8vo .. .(Putnam’s) 7/6 
Gold: mith (H.), Our Alma, Cr BVO ....00....ssereeeeeee nail - onnenschein) 5/6 
Greenhill (A. G ), Treatise on Hydrostatics, cr 8vo sessoeceeseeseeeee( Macmillan) 7/6 
Gunter (A. C.), A Princess of Paris, 12mo (Routledge) 2/0 
Hegel’s Philcsophy of 1he Mind, trans. by W. Wallace (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Hime (H. W. L.), The Outline of Quarternions, cr 8V0..............(uongmans) 10/0 
Horne (H. P.), Binding of Books, Cr 8V0.e+.....1..sssseecereesees seseeseeeee- (Patil 
Houston (E. J.), Electric Transmission of Intelligence, cr 8v ...(Whittaker) 
Hume (F.), Mystery of Landy Court, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 
Kahlden (0. Von), Methods of Pathological Histology, 8vo (Macmillan) 
Lockyer (T. F)., Inspiration of the Obristian Life, cr 8vo (Wes. Conf. Office) 
Maggs (J. T. L.), Introduction to the Study of Hebrew ...(Wes. Conf. Office) 
McIver (4.), Neuroomia : a New Continent, 8vo ... (Sonnenschein) 
Mitchell fre Temple of Death, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Molloy (J. , An Excellent Knave, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Monsieur Le Marquis de —, Mémoires I.édits, 1780-93, 32mo (Remington) 
Moore (F. F.), A Journalist’s Note-Book, 8vo.. (AW hittaker) 
Parkhurst (CO. D.), Dynamo and Motor Building for Amateurs...(Whittaker 4/6 
Raymond (G. L.), Art in Theory, cr 8vo (Patnam’s) 7/6 
Rectorial Addresses at University of St. Andrews, 1863-93, 8vo.........(Black) 10/6 
Reid (A.), Sangs o’ the Heatherland, cr 8vo eee (Houlston) 3/6 
Select Statutes, &c., illustrative of the Reign of E‘izabeth, os Cr 

ID cepearserreceese eoeeese-ceesessercscreeseseeees scessesscecersensgece -ssesee(Clarendon Press) 10/6 
Shakespere’s Merry Wives of Windsor (the Ariel Shakespere)... (eutoan 2/6 
Smith (G.), Oxford and her Colleges, 18mo ......... on Macmillan) 3/0 
Story (W. W.), Poet’s Portfolio, La*er Readings, 12mo......(W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Thompson (W.). Popular Lectures, &., Vol, IL, cr 8V0 ............(Macmillan) 7/6 
Tucker (H.), New Arcadia, cr 8ro - (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wallis (H.), The ‘Godman ”’ Collection of Persian Ceramic Art, 4to (Porter)105/0 
Wilkinson (L.), Guide for Scale Drawing ........... ROH Gv, HE. A seeseeese- (Arnold) 6,0 
Woodward (J ), Ecclesiastical Heraldry, 8vo.... (Johnston) 35/0 
Wylie (W. L.), The Tidal Thames, folio........ Pincissestsspeosaecaivel (Cassell & Co.)115/6 

















0.Y #Aekh LITERARY FUN D. 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.O., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., will preside 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whiteball Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole, 8.W., on Wednesday, April 25th, at half-past six for seven o’clock 
frecisely. Dinner tickets one guinea each. 

7 Adelphi Terrace, W.0. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


HE HIBBER®T LECTURES, 1894. 


A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ CHRISTIANITY in its MOST 
SIMPLE ard INTELLIGIBLE FORM” will be delivered by the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on the following days—viz., 
Monday 16th, Thursday 19th, Monday 23rd, Thursday 26th, and Monday 30th, 
— and Thursday 3rd, Monday 7th, and Thursday 10th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names 
and addresses to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., rot later than Saturday, 7th April; and as coon as possible after 
that date, tickets will be issued to as mapy as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. Drummond at 
Oxford, in the large lecture-room of Manchester College, on each of the following 
days—viz., Tue:day 24th and Friday 27th, April, and Tuesday Ist, Friday 4tb, 
Tuesday 8th, Friday 11th, Tuesday 15th, and Friday 18th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Admi:sion to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibd ert Trustees. 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE OFFER 
the following SCHOLARSHIPS for Competition :— 

In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, in June, 1894: One Scholarship 
of £50 a year, tenab'e for three years; Two Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable 
for two or for three years; also One, or more, of £35, 

In the Cambridge Senior Local Examination, in December, 1894: One Scholar- 
ship of £35. 

These Scholarships of £35 will, under certain conditions, be continued. 

In the Natural Science Examination for Higher Certificates, to be held by the 
Oxford and Oambridge Schools Examination Board in July, 1894: One Scholar- 
ship of £50. ; 

In a Classical Examination, to be held at Newnham Oollege in March, 1895: 
One Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for three years, 

Further information about these and other Scholarships will be given by Miss 
GLADSTONE, Newnham College. 

The GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY OFFER, for success in the Cambridge Higher 

Examination to be held in June, 1894, a SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year, 
tenable for three years at Newnham Oollege, to a Candidate whose means are 
inadequate to pay the cost of residence at the College.—Candidates must send 
their names, together with a statement of circumstances, to Dr. KEYNES, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


— GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principat Ss one os6 Mrs. LACEY. 
Heap-MistrREss—Miss LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Class in the 
Honour School of Modern History ; Oxford University Extension Lecturer. 
VISITING TEACHERS :— 

Miss J. W. Krrxatpy, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Class in the Honour 
School of Natural Sciences. 
mA. A. G, Karp, Newnham College, Oambridge ; First Class Natural Scienc2s 

ipos. 

Miss O. M. Ripprne, Girton College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, 
‘ Miss M. R. Hostr, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; Honours, C!assical Modera- 

ons, 

Mr. ArTHuR SOMFRVELL, Professor at the Royal College of Music, 

Miss GaLuaTLy, A-soc ate of the Royal College of Music. 

Mr. R. Carropvs, Violin. 

Miss Louisa Drewry, Elocution and Engl'sh Language, 

Mmz. Outvient, Dancing and Physical Exercises, 

Mr. W. McPuerson, Fencing and Drill. 

REFERENCE PERMITTED TO :— 

The Lady Laura Ridding 

Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, late Principal of Somerville Hall, 
0 _s, A. H. Johnson, Hon, Sec, Association for tue Education of Women, 

xford, 

Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerviile Hall. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, 

The Rev. Prof ssor Symes, M.A., Prive'pal of University C. lege, Nottingham. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894, —T 
EW of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th,—For we 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, * Pa 


$$ 
PSlstED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIpg ; 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum be 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board cre £56 per pei 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, ayply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. @ 


SE 
OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 
anc Be liansd - amo ang ond eh -Romenons Scholarships from £20 to £75, 
pecial Exhibitions for Sons o: cers an ergy on passin, ifyi 
apply, HEADMASTER, before April 10:h, ©» P*in Qualifying Exam. 


Pee. 

URHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 

aii» £40 oo 7 jose = be ere on J oa ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
e awarded for Mathematics, Parents must not be in wealthy ci 

—Farther particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, a 


IRANCE.—A FRENCH LADY, Diplomée of the Sorbonne 
Paris), Daughter of a late Professor, RECKIVES DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMKN, to learn French and Accomplishments. Healthy town; beanti. 
fully situated. School of Art Academy, where Lectures may be attended, 
ae French and English references.—Mademciselle CHABROL, Villa Louise, 
imoges. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15, Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe. 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master, 


Seer... | 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR. 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years 
and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY sths 
= to Boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 
aster. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

ot ty 4 ne yr ee —— bad ry rs meer ~ — or abroad, may be 
obtaine ree of charge, by sending a Statement oi uirements to 

BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, . ” a4 


SPRSPAR Arn y: SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detacheg 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONKELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


pe on es Bee OF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on June 14th next or 
some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment of a Professor to oc-upy the 
newly instituted Chair of History in this University. The duties will beg n from 
October Ist next, Candidates are requested to lodge 20 printed copies of their 
application (and testimonials, if any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or 
before MAY 12th. LAN E, CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 


Pi gelato Mendel SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to 
There is a well-fitted masium in the house. Principal, Miss BRA 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, ; 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality, 

The education is Modern and Intelligent, and the training of Mind and 

Character is studied, The House is on the hill-side, near sea and woods; ait 

ae gi (sea and mountains); free from fogs.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, 
joed Pella. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences on MAY Ist, and students then entoring 
are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on September 26th 
and the two following days. 

The hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation, The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other anpointr 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates and without extra 
payment. Scholarships and prizes amounting in the aggrega‘e to £550 are open 
for competition to all students. Special classes are held for the examinations 
of the University of London, 

Four Entrance Scholar. hips, Two Open Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100, oven to candidates under 
twenty years of age, and one of the value of £50 open to candidates under 
twenty-five years of age. Two open Scholarships in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to candidates under 
twenty-five years of age. 

For prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. L, E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, beginning JUNE 4th, will be 
HELD in LONDON, and also at other Centres, if a sufficient number of 
Candidates present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be 
held at the same time, on the results of which the following Scholarships will be 
awarded :—Two Scholarships, of the annual value of £75 and £45 re:pectively, 
and otker Scholarships offered by the College; Two Exhibitions, offered by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, of the annual value oe of £60 and £40; the Cloth- 
workers’ Exhibition, of the annual value of £60 ; the Russ-ll Gurney Foundation 
Scholarship for proficiency in History, of the annual value of not less than £38; 
snd the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation Scholarship, of the annual value of not 
less than £17. 

All the Scholarships will be tenable for three years. Forms of entry and 
farther information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms must be returned 
by April 30tb. 


OYALSOCIETYof PAINTER-ETCHERS.—ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the Society, with a Selection from the Etched Works of 


















































Old Masters, NOW OPEN, at the Society’s Gallery, No. 5a Pall Mali East, from 
10 till 6. : A, STEWART, Secretary. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


ED 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ent in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
oy in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 


pe Bee Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 








B'S eed 


ent and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 
5s) 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
h-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
ONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 8 


for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
preperstioCHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and3ist. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects : Olassics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 














ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.— Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election 

in JUNE to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, 

of the annual value of £50, open to boys who on Jane 18 are over 12 and under 

14, Also to one DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of £54, It is 

limited, in the first instance, to the Sons of an Officer who was in the service of 

the late E. India Company, or of an Officer in H.M. Army who has in any way 

attached himself permanently to the Military Service of her Majesty in the East 
Indies, For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parte, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








THE HOUSE or LORDS. 


“There are signs that this country is 
approaching a grave social crisis—possibly 
enough, revolutionary. If it be revolu- 
tionary, it may overturn many things besides 
the House of Lords. If it stop short of 
revolution; if Radicalism and Socialism 
proceed by constitutional methods; if they 
attack property and individual liberties, as_ 
they daily threaten to do, under cover of 
law, and if, in pursuit of such ends, they 
once elect a majority of the House of 
Commons, and abolish the House of Lords,— 
they are masters of the kingdom. Until 
they abolish it, society in its existing form 
has a last line of defence, and the true 
friends of order and liberty might in such 
circumstances consider even a hereditary 


Chamber a less evil than civil convulsion.” 


Extract from Mr. George W. Smalley’s very powerful paper, 


entitled “ The English Senate,” in 


HARPER For APRIL 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and COMPANY, 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 





IRK BECK 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
QoUPS, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 





porreD MEATS. Also, 





| pcm of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888. 


__ “Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable.”"— London Medical Record. 


“Benger’s Food has by its excellence est blished a 
teputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 64., 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 





USE 
,. & Ftg 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc OO (A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
tecommended.”—Medical Annual, 1898, 








THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s, 14d.; labelled 
“J a EPPS & 00., Ltd , Homeopathic Chemists, 

London.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
sere on ——a- to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipz Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
WR ivncctessisssssssceresedetonacsecdines £10 10 0 
OR sss siictesacetedcccsnatanes «a eee 
Quarter-Page.....ccecsrerseers cccccce SIS 6 
Narrow Column ..secccscescsreees « 810 0 
HlalS. Coban siesestecedvedsccastnasic - 115 0 
Quarter-Column .....sccsssees eee OF C 
ComPaniEs, 

Outside Page..........000 deasosese s£14 14 0 


Inside Page .......ccrscscsceees c-. 2 © 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOQUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1949, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

vis m) Boos. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


T= THAMES every day scoops out 
of its banks fifteen hundred tons of matter, 
or half-a-million tons per annum. The Mississippi 
works at the rate of three handred and sixty million 
tons yearly. Tais diffe-ence, at first sight, is some- 
th ng enormous in fav.ur of the last-named world- 
famous river. We only quote it as an object-lesson_ 
to prove the value of Hollow»y’s Pills and Ointment, 
At the same rate as the difference is between the 
Thames and Mississippi, so is the increase in popu- 
larity of the-e invaiuabie medicines over every known 
remedy for the eure of disease, They have been 
friends in need to many a hopeless invalid. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage toany Yearly. Halj- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ..< .. .«. £1 $8¢6.014%...073 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, Stic ccs ct te 
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HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


On April 3rd, at all the Libraries, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 


MAROC 


ELLA. 


BY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Pall Mall 


Magazine. 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 





THE APRIL NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. 





Contents. 


‘IN DAYS OF YORE,’ Coloured Frontispiece. 


A TWILIGHT SONG. Aurrep AUSTIN. 
Illustrated ty A. L. Bowley. 

FRA ANGELICO AT SAN MARCO. 
Grant ALLEN. 
Illustrated with Engravings by W. Biscombe 
Gardner and M, Stainforth. 

TWICE WON. Atice Comyns Carr. 
IUustrated by Abby Altson. 

THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE.— 
No. II. “ The Neophytes.” “RB. A. B.” 

GORILLAS AND CHIMPANZEES. 
R. L. GarpNeER. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

WAR NOTES.—No. V. The Fifer (2nd 
Batt. P. W. Leinster Regt.) 
ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 

CURIOUS STORY OF AN AIDE-DE- 
CAMP. Guy Boorusy. 
Illustrated by St. Clair Simmons, 

ST. PETERSBURG IN SPRING. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
Mlustrated by Photographs, 

AN IMAGINATIVE WOMAN. 
Tuomas Harpy. 
Illustrated by A, Jule Goodman. 





THE TOLLEMACHES OF HELMING- 
HAM. Arruur H. Bevan. 


Illustrated from Photographs by John L. Robinson 
and William Vick. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
Chaps. 16-19. Grorax Mrrepira. 
Illustrated by J. Giilich. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NAPOLEON. Part II. 

General Viscount Wouse.zy, K.P. 
Illustrated from Old Prints of the Period, 

THE COMMANDANT’S DUEL. 
Translatedfrom Delpitof Pasfield Oliver 
Illustrated by Sydney Adamson. 

“IN THE SWEAT OF HIS BROW.” 
ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 


WORK AND WAGES. W.H. Mattock. 
With Diagrams and Illustrations by the Author. 


WINTER’S DREAMS. Caro.ine CREYKE. 


POMONA’S TRAVELS.—Letters X., XI., 
and XII. Franx R. Srockrton. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
I. ZANGWILL, 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 





Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great 


Britain and Ireland. 


Publishing Offices—London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and 


SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Gzorce RovurLeper 
and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s Row; New York: Ture INTERNATIONAL News Company; 
Toronto: THe Toronto News Company; Montreal: Tue Montrreat News Company. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May ba had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





en 
NOW READY, 900 pp., crown &vo, Fifth Year, 5s, 


BURDET?’S HOSPITAL" 


AND 


CHARITIES ANNUAL, 1894 


Being the Year-Book of Philanthropy, 
Coctaining a Review of the Position and 
ments of the Voluntary Charities, and an Brhaustive 
Record of Hospital Work fer the Year. It will Awd 
be found to be the most Usefaland Reliable Guide t 
Brit‘sh, Colonial, Indian, and American H. ital, 
Dispensaries, Nursing and Oonvale-cent Inst tutions” 
Asylums, and Charities of all descriptions, by Henry 
©. BurpETT. The new vo'ume for 1894 Covtaing 
many additions and improvements, The work has 
been reset in new type and entirely Tewritten 
Special chapters deal with the chief events ang 
procress ia 1893. The cost of (1) H«spital Manage. 
ment—(2) In-patients’ Maintesance—(3) Tha Nop. 
Medical Charities—and (4) The Salaries of Offic’als 
—The Uniform System of Accounts and Aud t—The 
Construction of Hospitals and Asylums—Hospita} 
Sunday and S turday Organizations in 1893~Jq 
and Out Patients—Nurses and Narsing—and other 
subjects of in'erest. The particulars given in every 
section, as well as those which relate to individua} 
institutions, have been mate uniform throughout, 
No one need now refer to tbe Annual without findin 
in its pages, on all the essential points, the desires 
information. 
London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LIMITED, 
428 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 130, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, conTaintna:—“ MATTHEW Austr.” 
By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 13-16.—‘* Tue Sweep 
Toots.’—“ Lop@ainas In THULE.”’—“ Dregs,” 
— UHARACTER NoTE: THE Norsz.”’—“ Pagang 
at PLay.”—" WIth Ep@Ep TooLs.”” Chaps, 36-39, 


London: Smit, Exper, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place, 
THE 


NEW REVIEW, APRIL, 


Price One Shilling. 
Tue SETTING AND THE Risina@ Sun. 
1, THE PERSONALITIES. By Al quis. 
2. Lorp RoSEBERY'S OPPORTUNITIES. By Ontis, 

THE PaciFicaTION of NyasaLanp. By W, Laird 
Clowes. 

HanyeEteE: A Dream-Porm. (II.) By Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Translated by William Archer, 
Illustratid. 

A Note on Watt Wuitman. By Edmu:d Goase, 

Our NEW PROTECTORATE FOR CHILDREN, By the 
Rev. Eenjamin Waugh, 

PaRTIES IN IRELAND AND THE Ministry, By T, 
M. Healy, M.P. * 

Some RELics oF THE Brontes. Illustrated. By 
W. W. Yates. 

A ConFrEssIon OF ORIME. 
Charles Charrineton. 
An InLustraTEp Love-Epic. Conclodei. By W. M. 

Thsckeray, Witn Notes by Gerard Fiennes. 

AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. BR, 


Spofforth, 

In a Foou’s Parapisx (a short story). By Oswald 
Crawfurd. 

CHESS (WITH PROBLEMS). By I. Guusberg. 
London: W. HEInemany, 21 Bedford St: eet, W.C. 


GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Rubber Reservoir, with 14-carat GOLD PEN, 
Iridium Tip, 

Is manufactured in three sizes at 10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., 

and 25s, each. For a Present or Memento, you 

could not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 

friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





By Janet Achurch, and 





14carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
. Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 
. Instantly ready for use, 
. Writes continuously to many hours, 
. EB ical tlasting 20,000 steel pens, 
. Saves fully £15 in cost of stcel pens and ink-pots, 
Ink in reservoir always limpid—no ev«p.ratiou. 
. For dry or tropical countries almust indispensable. 
9, For every writer in every land a necess ty. 
Finatuy, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PR&KSENTS THE IDKAL OBJKUT. 
THESE PENS ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 43, to 19s, each, 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
rt, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-frec on appli- 
catone M4BIE, TODD, and BARD 33 CHEAPSIDE 
E.C. ; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


T HEISM;; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense. ¥.. 
Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Chure , Swallow 
&treet, Piccadilly, W. 
eae at the Theistic Church on .unday at 
and 7. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
0OR AIN FOLK: 


Boing and ‘a Crack aboot Auld Times. 
By JAMES INGLIS. 


ion and general tone ‘Oor Ain 
“» is conse reader of Or. Norman Mac‘eod s 
Folk remencs of @ Highland Parish,’ whilst it 
p ee store of admirable Scottish stories, many of 
paged new to us, that can only be compared in 
boats to the classic collection of Dean Ramsay.’ — 
é _ hat i book of its 
ink that so amusing a book of f 
Oe te ot eed since Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Remiais- 
kind ’ v...Bvery page is brightened either 
ee eesct iption of scenery, a comical anecdote, 
bl retort, and the reader must be a morose 
oe indeed who dors not enjoy the brisk humour 
ofthe narrator.” Dundee Advertiser. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 

FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR 

WALTER SCOTT. 
From O:iginals at Abbotsford and elsewhere. 
ing these fascinating pages we seem to 
ive bie Walter's life over again alung with him,’’— 
Daily Telegraph, 
ovals. demy Sv0, 32s, ; and 1 vol c-own Svo, 7s. 6d. 2 


AL OF SIR WALTER 
ay SCOTT. 


“ Reads like a romance.” —Scotsman. 
As thrilling as any tregedy.”—Times, 


SECOND EDITION ; In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
CosreNTS:—Tne Pleasures of Reading—Bishop 
Berke e)’s Life and Letters—Handel—Oo den and 
the Manchester school — Politics sand Political 
xeoromy—A Fragment on Progress—The Religion 
of Humanity. 
“Sound sevse and sound criticism inform its every 
page,” —St. James's Budget. 


In5 vols, royal 8vo, with about 2,500 Illustrations, 
42s. each volume, 


THE CASTELLATED & DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 

By DAVID MACGIBBON and THOMAS ROSS, 

“Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour 
involved in the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the accurasy and completeness 
of the letterpress and the illustrations. The authors 
are fairly entitled to boast that they have placed 
before the reader the minutest particulars about 
every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque ruin...... 
between Caithness and the southern counties of 
Fcotland......For clearness of outline, fidelity of 
detail, and uniformity of execution the il‘ustrations 
are truly admirable.”’—Saturday Review. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 45s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: 
A History of Ancient Alban, 
By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.O.L., LL.D., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


Second Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, 
with a New Index to the Entire Work. 


Vol, I—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 15s. 
Vol, 11—OHUROH and CULTURE, 15s, 
Vol, IL—LAND and PEOPLE, 15s, 


8 vols, crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 
By JOHN BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Vol, IL—LOCK and SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition, 
with Portrait by James Faed. 7s, 6d. 

Vol. IL—RAB and BIS FRIENDS. Fourteenth 
Edition, 7s, 6d. 

Vel. IN.—JOHN LEECH. Sixth Editiov, with 
— by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
8, Od. 


TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


1295-1689.—The EARLY TRAVEL- 
LERS in SCOTLAND. Edited by P. Hume 
Brows. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 


1200-1700.-SCOTLAND BEFORE 


1700 from Contemporary Documents, 
bog by P. Hume Brown. lvol. demy 
» 14s, 


1677 and 1681—TOURS in SsCOT- 
LAND, by Tuomas Kirk and RaLPa 
TuorEssy. Edi:ed by P. HumE Brown, 
Demy 8yo, 5s. : 


1083—DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S 
TOUR in SCOTLAND. Edited by the 
late Prircipal SHairp, Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, 5s, 


1837-1854. — LORD COCKBURN’S 
CIRCUIT JOURNEYS. Second Edition, 
crown 810, 6s, 





Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


Lonéo.: 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, Ha MILT_N, KENT, 


ories of Manse Life in the 


Government Stamp. O 


SUNDAY. 


“IT Remember, I Remember,” a new Serial 


Story for Children, by BEATRICE M. 
WHITBY, Author of “ The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” will be published in 
the current volume of “ Sunday.’ It will 
be Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S “Stories for 
Children in Illustration of the Lord's 
Prayer,’ with Pictures by Robert Barnes, 
are now appearing in “ Sunday.” 


“SUNDAY” contains bright and pleasant 
reading and occupation for every Sunday 
in the year. Several Prizes are offered 
each month for Competitions of an 
attractive and imstructive character. 


WEEKLY, 4d. MONTHLY, 3d. YEARLY VOLS., 3s. & 5s. 


“Well written, well illustrated, well printed.”—Morning Post. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., London and Westminsier. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. — sistent ers 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P; Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of OHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

De. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T, Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEUBALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
verwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
SoLtz ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


—Boxes, 3s., 68., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 


+» 1GHigars and Cigarettes 
Smckers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 





a:d 0O., Limited, 


2s, 6d,, 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 


Magrron CrawForD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. 


By Epwarp Westermarce, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of 
Fivland, Helsingfors. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. net. 
Mr. E. B. TYLOR in the ACADEMY.—“ A volume which at once takes an 
important place in the much debated problem of primitive society.” 
PECTATOR.—“ By far the most important contribution to our knowledge of 
a profoundly interesting chapter in human history that has yet appeared.” 


POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 


By Lorp Ke vy, P.B.S. In3vols. With Illustrations, Vol. II.—Geology 
s d General Physics. Crown 8vo, 73. 61. each volume. [Nature Series, 


Already pub'ishe4, 
Vol. .—The CONSTITUTION of MATTER, Second Edition. 
Vu. I 1.—PAPERS on NAVIGATION. 


A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS. By 


ALFRED GEORGE GREENHILL, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Artillery College, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 


The LIFE of Sir HARRY PARKES, K.C.B., 


G.0.M.G., sometime her Majesty’s Minister to China and Japan. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I, by Stantey Lang-PooLe. With a Portrait and Maps. 
Vol. IL, by F. V. Dicxrns and 8. Lang-Poote. With a Map, 8vo, 25s. net. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“It is a book for the libriry of every statesman 
and public st wuo is interested in Britain’s relations with the East.” 
STANDARD.—“ A work of the highest interest and value.” 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. A Course 


of Sermons, By the late FrepERIcK DENISON MauRIcE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


By the Hon, and Rev. ArtHur T. LytTELTon, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Man- 
chester, late Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


OXFORD and her COLLEGES. A View 


from the Radcliffe Library. By Gotpwrn Smrra, D.C.L. Pott 8vo, 3:. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with 


Oritic:1 Introductions by various Writers, and General Introductions to 
each per'od. Edited by Henry Orark. In 5 vo's. Vol. 11.—The SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY tothe RESTORATION. Orown 8vo, 7s, 6d. each volume. 
Already published. 
Vol. I.—The FOURTEENTH to the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statis- 


tical ani Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1894, 
Edited by J. Scott Ke trex, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-first Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 
Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. » 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* An easy first in the keen race of reference books ” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


GOOD WORDS 
FOR APRIL. 


Contents. 

KITTY ALONE. The New Three-Volume Story. Chaps. 14-18, By S. Barrne- 
GouLp, M.A., Avthor of ‘** Mehalah,” &c. 

The GRHAT ASTRONOMERS,—I. TYCHO BRAHE. By Professor Sir RoBErtT 
Bax, LL.D., ¥.R.8. 

TWO ? OILERS. By Hamish Haenpry. 

The SKIPPEK’S BIBLE. A Oomp'ete Story. By Eptn Pariiports. 

The CITY of the WHITE WALLS, First Paper. By the Dean of GLOUCESTER. 

ReMINISCENCHKS of DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD. By 
ALEXANDER ANSTED. 

OUR TEN-CKNT BOYS. By Ernest Heaton. 

An EARTHLY PARADISE, By Samver REID. 

INTERIOR of the HARAM, HEBRON. By “K. F.C.” 

HALF-AN-if!0UR with the MICROBES. By Mrs. Percy FraNKLAND. 

ASSISTED SIGHT. By Sir Herpert Maxws Lt, Bart., M.P. 

APRIL VOICES. By WixiiamM Canton. 

DEAN 8SA4NLtY. By Donatp Mactezop, D.D. 

The LOVE of CHRIST in the LIFE to COME, Short Sunday Readings. By 
the Lorp BisHor of WINCHESTER. 


With 35 Illustrations by 
Alma Tadema, R.A., Gordon Browne, Alex. Ansted, and others. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
Short Studies on the Old Testament. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


**We do not think that the Story of Creation has ever bcen treated with so 
large a sagacity.’”’—Spectator. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 
H. SUTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARLKS PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Tclegraphic Address: Booxmeyx, Lonpoxy. Code, Unicopz. 
140 ST'EAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLBT, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhitl Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








and 





By Sir John Seeley, K.C.m.c¢ 


(Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge) 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE : Reviewed after Sixty 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 


Yeary 


“Instractive, discriminating, and suggestive, full of sound ori 
pathetic appreciation.’’—Times. . riticim and sym, 


* A little book which ought to be bought 


by every one wh 
Goethe’s writings.” —Athenzum, sn © 18 interested iy 


Cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST 


With Portrait, Fourth Thousand. 


** Within the limits which the author has set himself, the essa 
one of singular force and brilliancy.”—Guardian, 4 7 seems to wy 


London: SEELEY and CO., Ltd., Essex Street, Strand, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH Booxs 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the house ¢ 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thy 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 








SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greath 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPI0 
ROAD, S8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





THE Bo 
REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. & 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
begs to announce the publication of the following 


ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS. 


By R. W. Macpers, ARL 
By Frank SHokt. 
dog hash bad) lace. sets. ses eoeiiibee see Res Swan Ins SERRE 
NORTH TRANSEPT, RHEIMS CATHEDRAL.., By A. H. Hale. 
THE STRYGE ... te tse cee cee cee cee ee BY JOSEPH PENNELL, 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to the Publisher. 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


PORTRAIT OF W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
ROG WAY TEBMRB 5. 6sh ses css ace. cas)” ane 
SPRING 





paearres ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe ae 


1848, 


£18,000,000 





ce ART UNION OF LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea arc entitled to an important Htchiug by ROBERT » 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (priuted on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“ SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DaVIS, B.A, 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZ&, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, B.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,”’ purchased at a cost of £900, 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and otbet 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Soviety’s House, 112, Strand, W.0. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


ion of letters of Lady Granville is certainly the most entertaining 
+ Tha vo nengeede of the kind witch has appeared since the Greville Memoirs, 
and impo full of capital and quite new storics about celebrated people, and 


both =» ald are most delightful reading,”—Truth, 
«Two more delightful volumes for people with memories we searcely know. They 
ost deserve to rank with the Memoirs of De Grammont. All ‘ Society ’ is 
alm as in @ mirror without a facet or a flaw in it, and how nice reading 
aris for those who already know somethieg.of the period need not be told to- 


day.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


New Volumes. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 


Pariiirs-WOLLEY. With Contributiors by Sir Samurt W. Baxsr, W. CO. 
OswELt, F. J. JackSON, WARBURTON PIKE, F. C, SELous, W. A. Barium. 
Groumay, Lord Kitmorey, St. George Littiepa.x, &c. With 37 Plates 
and 113 lilustrations in the Text. Vol. I—AFRIOA and AMERIOA. Vol. 
IL—EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. Orown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


each, 


SHARPS and FLATS: a Complete Revela- 


tion of the Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By Jouy 
Nevit Masxetyne, of the Egyptian Hall, With 62 Illustrations and 
Diagrams, Orown 8y0, 6s. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By Atpueus Topp, LL.D., O.M.G. Second 
Edition. Edited by his Son, 8vo, 30s, net. 





NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By Manpk1t CrercuTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15s, 
*,* Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols, IIT. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s, 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS (Die Waffen 


Nieder): The Autobiography of Martha Tilling. By Bertwa von SuTTNER, 
Translated by T. Hommes. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL of LYTTON’S POEMS. 
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